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For the Companion. | flocking down to the shore, and at last we hove 


CANNIBALS OR NOT. | 

“Done, finished, painted and dry, and the pret- 
tiest boat ever pushed into the water on this 
beach,” said Ned Rolleston. “Come down to the 
poat-house and take a look at her, and this after- 
noon, when Mate Bowker is off duty, we'll see 
how her oars dip. They’ve got a notion at home 
that I'm never safe on the water without Mate 
Bowker, and I don’t know as I object to his com- 
pany; he's a clever tar, and takes to boys as to 
the water. And he can rig any kind of craft for 
the sea, from a lobster-trap to a real first-class 
yacht. Come along! If you have only a week 
to stay at the seaside there’s no time to lose.” 

Off started the boys, and Ned found that if his 
Cousin Tom knew nothing about a boat, he could 
beat him at a foot-race; it took all his breath to 
keep up with him. 

“She is a beauty,” said Tom, when they ar- 
rived at the boat-house; “that’s a fact; what are 
you going to call her??? 

“The Explorer,” said Ned; “and I’d like to 
take a three months’ voyage in her and see what 
isto be seen! I wish she’d carry five hundred 
tons, instead of pounds, and I know where I’d 

“Where?” asked Tom. iron wasn’t slow at all, we got a little nervous in 

“To some of the cannibal islands! I’d rather | the meantime. Half an hour more and the 
see’em than any thing.” | plumpest one among us would have been trussed 

“0, what a taste!’’ shouted Tom. | like a turkey and sent off as a Thanksgiving din- 

“What a taste? T guess you'd say so if the! ner to the chief, and the rest of us would have | 
camibals tasted you, but I’'d look out for such | been dispatched on the spot, without waiting for 
danger myself. Wouldn’t I like to see some of | ceremony.”’ 
those barbarians, though!’ | “I suppose you’ve pretty much forgotten about 

“Pooh!” said Tom, “there’s no such thing | it now, haven’t you, mate?” said. Ned, with an- 
now-a-days.” other mischievous look at Tom. 

“No such thing as what?” “Forgotten!”’ said the mate, springing up and | 

“As cannibals,” said Tom; “the missionaries | clattering back and forth on his wooden leg. ‘“‘I 
have civilized em.” dare say you land-lubbers, who never see any 

Ned burst into a shout of laughter. thing worth remembering in your lives, imagine 

“Missionaries!” he repeated, as soon as he | an old sailor like myself lets his adventures go 
could speak; “missionaries never do any thing | clear out of sight, very likely!” 
for the savages, but give the children fevers by | “Tell us about it, then,” said Ned, who saw 
dressing them up in flannel suits and woollen he had got the mate fairly roused to story-telling 
stockings, They take their pay in living luxu- heat, and after clattering up and down a few 
riantly on bananas and other choice fruits of the | times more, he began. 
islands.” “It was in the year ’44—mayhap that seems 

“You know better than that, Ned.’’ long enough ago to you, but it’s only like paying 

“No, Idon’t; everybody says so, and I read it | out a few ship’s length of line to me. ’44,—yes, 
in the newspaper, too; but if you don’t believe it, | just twenty-eight years ago to a month, and I 
Il tell you what we’ll do. We'll ask Mate Bow- | was sailing as second officer on board the ship 
ker; he knows, for he’s been among all kinds of | Traveller, as pretty a vessel as ever stood out to | 
people in his life, and perhaps we can get a yarn sea, and new and staunch from keel to sky-sail. | 
out of him.” I had seen pretty hard times in my day, as poor 

The Sailors’ Snug Harbor stood on a rising Jack tars all do, so long as they hail from the 
ground about an eighth of a mile back from the | forecastle, and now that I found myself in an 
shore, commanding a view of the ocean and the | officer’s berth, and heading for the trade-winds, 
white sails coming and going upon it as far as with all smooth sailing in the cabin, I was in 
the eye could reach. Here Mate Bowker, with | pretty fine feather, and no mistake. 
forty or fifty more wooden-legged, blind, deaf or| “I don’t suppose you youngsters have much 
otherwise disabled jolly tars, passed his time. idea what getting into the trade-winds means, 

“Cannibals!” he exclaimed, when the boys in- | but it’s pretty near paradise to poor Jack, after 
troduced the subject tohim. “Cannibals in these , he’s been tossed in a rough berth for a few voy- 
days? Well, I can’t say what colors they may ages. Moving straight along, just about eight 
Tul Up on some of them cocoanut islands, at knots, without hardly meeting a ripple or shift- 
this very particular moment, for my log doesn’t ing a sail, and plenty of time to catch dolphin 
come quite up to date; but bless you, it don’t over the side, and watch those mysterious Ma- 
‘em More nor yesterday since I saw a short half | gellan clouds, always lying in the very same spot 
Point between me and one of their frying-pans! | in the heavens day and night, like so many gray 
Bah, I don’t like to think of it now!” said Mate sheep taking their nooning. Well, we cleared all 
Bowker, but he dropped his osicrs, and looked as | that, and came round to the Horn, and there was 
if he were thinking of it in a way that brought a a great change! Ice and sleet over every thing, 
very vivid picture to his mind. | a living gale of wind blowing for a fortnight, and 

You, mate!” said Ned, in an incredulous | the man at the wheel lashed to the wheel-house 
tone, while he gave a wink to Tom; “you don’t | to disappoint the sharks of making a dinner of 
— mean you ever saw any live savages?| him. But we got through with that, too, after a 

PS your captain looked through his spy-| while, and then we steered for the South Seas. 
glass at some island a mile or two away, and [ began to keep a lookout for coacoanuts and 
a might be some ugly people living | palm trees, and all the wonders of the warm cli- 

“ — that all”? mate which I’d never before seen. Well, we 
leak se said Mate Bowker. “Yes, he did | sighted more or less of ’em, at spy-glass distance, 
pe rough his spy-glass, and that was all that | and the chart showed us we weren’t a great way 
me me and a few others from shipping on a’ off from shore, when all of a sudden, just at day- 

Yage that wouldn’t have left much chance for | break one morning, we heard a roar that every- 
as slow about it, that was | body knew meant breakers ahead, and there, 





telling of it; but he w 





CANNIBALS OR NOT. 


ever you saw, waving its palm trees almost in 
our faces, and the ship driving right on to it be- 
fore a fair wind. : 

“The captain hove.to lively, and lay off a lit- 
tle while, mightily pleased with the glory of be- 
ing a discoverer, for there was no such island on 
the chart, as you may know, or we never’d have 
come so near going ashore with salt water in our 
mouths and sand in our pockets, and he was ina 
great taking to know more about it. So he 
called the first officer, and says he, ‘Mr. Pen- 





field, we’re the discoverers of this island, that’s 
certain, and we must have the naming of it; but 
in the meantime I'd like to carry away a little 
fuller report than I can get at this distance. 
Now if you’ll take the boat and go ashore, I'll 
cover you with the guns if there’s the least show 
of a difficulty. The spy-glass shows me natives 
moving about on the shore, and you might man- 
age to communicate with them after some fash- 
ion, and perhaps make a trade. Anyhow, you’d 
find out how the ‘island is rigged and what she 
carries.’ 

“But the mate shook his head. ‘Not if I know 
what I am doing,’ says he, respectful enough, 
but firm as a rock; ‘I’ve known too many ships’ 
crews cut off on islands of that description.’ 

“Cut off and cut up,’ muttered a sailor, who 
stood near me. 

“But before any one had time to say more, I 
had stepped on to the quarter-deck, and says I, 
‘Captain, if you’ll let me have a boat’s crew, I'll 
undertake the business.’ 

“All right,’ said the captain, pleased enough; 
‘you shall have a boat’s crew, if that’s all, and 
pick it for yourself, too,’ but the mate looked at 
me and says under his breath, ‘Do you know 
what you’re doing” 

“T thought I did, but I was nothing more than 
a youngster, second officer as I was, and my 
blood had got warm with the luxury of the soft 
winds, and the idea of green shores and fresh 
fruits set me almost crazy, after six months of 
hard tack and salt junk. I picked my crew, for 
no one was willing to say they were afraid to 
follow lead. 

“We pulled away. We moved rapidly, and 
the island rose up nearer and greener at every 
stroke. But there did seem to be an unaccount- 
able line of breakers, and as we drew near, we 
found what it meant. There was a coral reef 
drawn clean round the island, about fifty ship’s 
lengths from shore, and the rollers were break- 
ing over it in handsome style. 

-“*There’s smooth water inside of that, boys,’ 
I said. ‘We'll find a passage through to it, 
somehow.’ 

“This was easier said than done, though, and 
we coasted along till we were afraid the captain 





the trouble, ond 


as our drifting towards the grid-' right under our bows, lay as pretty an island as 


would get impatient at delay. The natives were 


in sight of a rift about as wide as our shoulders, 
but no chance of pulling the boat through. 

“« ‘Now,’ says I to the star-board oar, ‘you and 
Jack stay by the boat, and I’ll make a swim for 
the rift. If Bill and Ned will follow, all right, 
but I don’t force any man,’ and with that I had 
my jacket off and cleared the boat’s side without 
waiting for an answer, but I heard the other fel- 
lows splashing in after me, fast enough. We 
headed for the rift, and in a twinkling one of 
the rollers took us and hove us through before 
we knew what had happened to us. 

“Smooth water now, boys,’ says I, sputtering 
the water out of my mouth; ‘we’re all right,’ 
but the words hadn’t fairly passed my lips when 
we heard another splash, and a shoal o’ them 
dark barbarians was in the water, and making 
for us. That was more than I’d reckoned on, 
and I was bothering my brains how I was to 
parley with foreigners and keep afloat at the 
same time, when clap came the arm of the big- 
gest one round my body, pinning my own as 
tight as you’d skewer a roast duck, and off he 
paddled with me to the shore, two others follow- 
ing with Ned and Bill in tow. 

“The whole tribe on shore crowded down to 
meet us, and when we found ourselves on our 
feet again, with our ribs half cracked and our 
breath almost squeezed out of us, they capered 
round with an amount of welcome that went al- 
together ahead of my expectation, but we got an 
explanation of itsoon enough. The savages had 
been watching us as you might put your eye on 
a covey of partridges cruising up to a snare, and 
all they wanted now was a few minutes to whet 
their appetites, breakfast being only just over. 

“Their next move was to fetch along a mat 
worked up outof some of their cocoanut fixin’s, I 
suppose, and plump us into the middle of it, and 
then they had a sort of a jubilee. The whole kit 
commenced to dance round us, hooting and yell- 
ing to the beat of something they might have 
called a drum, made of a tree-trunk hollowed out 
and covered with aseal-skin. They tom-tommed 
on the machine till the idea of eight-bells strik- 
ing for grub-time came into my head, and it 
didn’t make the thing seem any more cheerful to 
me, but it did to them;—they danced away, mak- 
ing a circle round us, men and women holding 
hands. Of all the gyrations and contortions that 
ever were cut to start the gastric juices, those 
were the most wonderful. The circle kept draw- 
ing*closer, till I began to feel pretty shaky in the 
limbs; but Bill Fowler, who always saw the queer 
side of every thing, says he, ‘Mat, are you get- 
ting a good idea of the productions of the isl- 
and?’ 

“But he didn’t say any more, for just at that 
minute one of the women pranced up to him, 
and before he had time to say his soul was his 
own, up went his shirt-sleeve to his elbow and 
there was the witch sniffing and smelling at his 
arm and smacking her lips as though fancying 
how good it would taste. I tell you Bill madean 
end of his jokes, and his face turned whiter than 
the sand. 

“Where are those guns?’ says I to myself; but 
’*twas no use asking questions, it didn’t bring a 
shot, and the ship lay flapping her sails as if 
everybody aboard was asleep. I almost felt my 
blood stand still in my veins. Tom-tom went the 
old drum, and round went heels and toes, and 
Ned showed signs of going for a faint. I looked 
over at the old ship again, but her guns seemed 
spiked, and at that minute I saw one of the 
women steering for my shirt-sleeve. 

“ ‘Boys!’ says I, in sheer desperation, ‘there’s 
just one chance between us and the gridiron, 
and if we’ve got the ghost of a man in us, let’s 
try it. When you hear me yell, join in, and see 
if we can’t scare those fellows out of their blast- 
ed senses for one minute, and while that minute 





lasts make a dash for the boat and for your 
lives.’ 

“Ned plucked up at that, and we did let ’em 
have it with whoops that silenced them. We 
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drowned out the tom-tom and all the rest, and tions! There should be “squash pies, and apple | she was clearing up, “I wonder if Eva ever spoilt | tive tone Moll could never resist. $o }iojj y, . 
| her pies, and what Hal said.”” And thereat, she 


while they were thrown into confusion by it, we 
broke the ring and rushed towards the water. | 
With a yell worse than our own they were after 
us! Bare feet against heavy shoes, and closer 
every second! I felt a fellow’s breath just over 
my shoulder, when bang, whizz, came a ball | 
from the ship, off went the top of a cocoanut 
tree and down dropped every savage as if he was 
dead. | 
“They were up again, though, and after us, | 
and would have made up the lost time had not | 
another bang followed, when down they went 
again. That was enough for us. Three seconds 
more and we were in the water, and there was 
some pretty tall swimming done that time. We 
gained the boat and didn’t have much to say till 
we reached the ship. I promise you the captain 
didn’t send any more men ashore on strangé 
islands hunting up productions and to study 
geography. We named it Danger Island, 
and if you’\l look among the Gilberts, on some 
of your charts, or whatever you call ’em at | 
school, you'll find it, though they’ve fixed it up 
with some name they think will make more of a 
flourish, but it’s there among ’em, somewhere. 

“But I'll tell you the queerest part of the story, 
after all. Iwas cruising in the same latitude 
twenty years later, and hove in sight of that 
island, and off came the fellows in their bum- 
boats, ready for a trade, and as peaceable as 
lambs, with some decent kind of clothes on, and 
talking English well enough for us to under- 
stand; and for the life of me, | could hardly credit 
my senses when one of ’em set up a song that I 
used to hear before 1 left my mother’s apron- 
strings, in the prayer meetings of the little yellow 
vestry in our town. Jt seems, as time went on, 
the chief had stories brought him of some peo- 
ple that had come to a neighboring island with 
some new religion to teach, and he sent for one 
of ’em to come and let him hear what it was. 
’Twas a band of American missionaries, and two 
of ’em went over, and here was the end on’t. I 
tell you, [could have gone ashore and spent the 
night visiting, as comfortable and as safe as 
where | am sitting this minute.” 


+o 
For the Companion. 
“WE GIRLS.” 


The day began prosperously. To be sure, Mrs. 
Haines was down with one of her very worst 
sick-headaches; gone to bed with curtains drawn, 
and was not to be disturbed on any account. 

Nora, good, faithful Nora, who had lived in 
the family ever since Charley was a baby—nine 
years “come next St. Patrick’s day!’? — went 
away the day before, her nephew's cousin’s wife 
being sick with “favor,” having “baaby’” two 
weeks old on her hands. 

The baker had furnished the rolls for break- 
fast, and with the cold meat left over from yes- 
terday’s dinner, and a dish of cracked wheat, 
scorched, to be sure, but not irretrievably so, the 
family had made a comfortable morning meal. 

Mr. Haines went to his office. Ned and Char- 
ley showed symptoms of hanging about, as boys, 
particularly brothers, will when they are not 
wanted, but they finally took their sleds and 
went coasting. 

So Lotty and Moll were left in undisturbed 
possession of the house. It was a sechool-day. 
But “so much the better,” said Moll. “I'd rather 
wring out clothes than dig at Butler any day!” 
giving a not over-wrung garment a shake that 
sent a soapy shower over Lotty’s piles of freshly- 
wiped dishes, 





These young women are not Bostonians. If 
they were they might have appreciated Butler 
better, But they were being “crammed” ac- 
ademically as thoroughly as they could have 
been even in that highly intellectual centre. And 
domestic ceonomy held a high place in their esti- 
nuition as a matter of reereation, but a very low | 
one as a matter of edueation and art. | 

Lotty mournfully re-wiped her dishes, and 
mildly reproved Moll’s impetuosity. 


| 


Lotty was 
pale, with fair hair, and great placidity of dispo- 
sition, Moll had black eyes and a temper. 

Lotty was not passionately fond of washing 
dishes, She went through the dish-washing, in | 
fact, in a martyr-like spirit, sure that she was 
offering up a savory sacrifice on the altar of filial 
piety. That accounts for the saintly look she 
turned upon Moll, though I doubt not that in-| 
wardly she was just as mad as her placid temper | 
would allow. And what worse can you say of 
any of us? . : | 
Besides, she had a weakness for cooking, and 
was anticipating with no little pleasure her ac- | 
complishments in the pantry and larder, The | 
delay irritated her. She had made up her mind 
to “bake.” To “do a whole baking, and so re- 
lieve mamma.” Filial piety again! How readily | 
we, poor mortals, mistake our wishes for obliga- 


pies, and cookies, and—chocolate cake!’ 
Now Moll did not affect cooking. 
housework” was her forte. 


“General 
She was pleased to 


think that the sweeping and garnishing, and red- | 


ding up of the castle was her department. 

“Besides, hadn’t she read “We Girls,” and 
thought it “splendid?” and been restless ever 
since to go and do likewise, not doubting her ca- 
pacity, or the correct drawing of the pleasing 
picture? 

Was it not the easiest and most delightful 
thing in the world to go round ina clean morn- 
ing gown, and make a custard or two, and scram- 
ble an egg, and gather a rose-bud, and there was 
your breakfast! 

It would be interesting to know exactly what 
mamma’s thoughts were as she foresaw the chaos 
about to ensue in her kitchen; though, luckily 
or unluckily, as the case may be, that demon, 
sick-headache, usually takes such full possession 
as to leave little room for thoughts. 

“They didn’t wash in ‘We Girls,’ ” said Moll, 
wringing vigorously, with flushed face, and much 
splashing of the floor and contiguous furniture. 
“They never do in books. That convenient Mrs. 
Dunikin did it all down stairs, without any slop 
or steam. O dear!” pausing, breathless, over a 
stout sheet, but still firm in the belief that wring- 
ing out clothes was preferable to Butler. 

“If we lived anywhere but in B. we might 
have a Mrs, Dunikin; but there’s only old ‘Aunt 
Tenty’ and Mrs. Watkins, and they are always 
engaged within an inch of their lives,’’ replied 
Lotty, lifting a stove-cover and dropping it right 
into the basket of clothes. There was an omi- 
nous silence. I am glad to say that Moll kept 
her temper—with some effort. Lotty did not 
even dare to say “I’m sorry!” If she had! But 
she didn’t, and so the sky cleared without a tem- 
pest. 

The clothes were put back into the tub prompt- 
ly, and with great decision, and Moll bent to her 
task with redoubled energy. 

By reason of her sudden departure, Nora had 
left the wash in the last rinse, and these young 
women, in their housewifely zeal, had determined 
that nothing should be left undone. 

It is a lamentable truth that in those delightful 
books, “We Girls,’”’ “My Wife and I,” and others 
of that class, such stubborn facts as the weekly 
wash are seldom mentioned. By some magical 
art, unknown to the majority of womenkind out 
of books, all disagreeables are whisked out of 
sight and out of mind. 

After severe struggles with lines and clothes- 
pins, and after dropping sundry garments in the 
snow and mud, and re-rinsing them, “at last,” as 
Moll said, ‘‘they were out!”” To Moll’s eye they 
were symmetrically arranged, and she viewed 
them with no little complacency. But a con- 
noisseur in clothes-lines would have choked with 
laughter and dismay at the prospect. But never 
mind, they were “out.”” “Why didn’t you take 
the wringer, Moll?” asked Lotty. 

“O, I forgot,” said Moll, ruefully viewing her 
blistered fingers. 

Lotty cooked the squash. It scorched, of 
course, but an extra quantity of spice, with 
plenty of ginger, was expected to hide that most 
unmanageable of flavors. 

“T like rich, flaky pie-crust,” said Moll. “Put 
in lots of butter!’’ and lots of butter went in. 

Consequently, the little ridge of pastry which 
Lotty had built up with much expenditure of 
eare and skill, fell flat under the influence of the 
heat, and the squash trickled out in little yellow 
streams, or burst in overwhelming deluge over 
the neighboring apple pie. 

In vain did Lotty try with spoon and knife to 
stay the torrent. It had its way, and burnt and 
bubbled on the bottom of the oven in a highly 
exasperating manner. 

“Never mind!” said Moll, consolingly. “Who 
cares for squash pie! Papa likes apple meringues. 
Let’s make some, and custards;’ remembering 
that they always came on to the table together, 
but, in her culinary ignorance, not seeing the 
logical connection. 

“Apple meringue,” replied Lotty, disdainfully; 
as near being in a passion as her placidity al- 
lowed. “What's the sense of being such a goose ?”’ 
and the oven door was shut with a slam that 
made the rebellious squash pies quake to their 
very centres. 

“You don’t want me about the cooking, I 
know,” said Moll, “and Pll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll put the china closet to rights and dust,’’ only 
too glad to escape from the fume and smoke of 
the kitchen. 

Moll had a way of going at things as though, 
to use Ned’s forcible though inelegant expression, 
she were “killing snakes.” In this manner she 
make her assault on the china closet. 

“I wonder,” she said to herself, while knocking 
about indiscriminately, under the delusion that 





wandered off into thinking of another “Hal,” a 


good deal better and handsomer than Mrs. | 


Stowe’s Hal, who, she was quite positive, would 
never, under any provocation, be other than the 
sweetest and mildest of mankind;—another fem- 
inine delusion!—when, Crash! and Moll’s very 
breath stopped as she saw and comprehended the 
extent of the catastrophe. 

Upon the floor, in hopeless smash and confu- 
sion, lay Great-grandmother Haines’ china tea- 
set, as Moll well knew, one of the most cherished 
household treasures. 

How she did it she did not know. She never 
did know how she was always breaking things. 
She was always “forgetting” and “not thinking,” 
poor, careless, unfortunate Moll! 

She shut the door and locked it, so that Ned 
shouldn’t see, and went back to Lotty and her 
tribulations. ’ 

“What was it?” Lotty asked, tremblingly, and 
Moll had a downright good ery, and then mopped 
her face with her apron, which she had used in- 
discriminately as duster and holder, and, what 
with tear-stains, and smut, and dust, ended with 
looking like a well-tattooed Patagonian, or any- 
body rather than a respectable young American 
woman of the senior class in the B. High School 
and a student of Butler. 

“Tsn’t it almost dinner-time?”’ she asked, com- 
ing down to common duties. 

“O, I hope not!” cried Lottie, despairingly, 
still making futile attempts to bring back the 
recreant pies into respectable seeming. “I can’t 
make the meringue; there isn’t time; and there’s 
potatoes and meat, and, O dear,” running wildly 
to the table, “I forgot the bread, and it’s all run- 
ning over!”’ and her look of dismay was really 
pitiful, doubly so to Moll, who was herself in the 
depths. 

“Nothing but squash pies,’”’ added Lotty, “and 
there’s the chocolate cake!’’ Lotty cried in her 
turn, and wiped her face with her apron, and tat- 
tooed herself, and then both the girls felt better, 
and found it was just quarter past twelve, and 
they had till one o’clock to get dinner, and papa 
the very pink of punctuality! 

“We'll have to get hash,” said Moll. 
there’s any thing I do hate, it’s hash!”’ 

The cold meat, left over from yesterday’s din- 
ner, again did service, and Lotty toasted the 
bread for it, and burned it. Neither of them 
“thought”? to add butter or water to the hash, 
and the dish, so tempting when prepared by 
Nora’s well-trained hand, was disgustingly dry 
and unpalatable. 

So papa thought, but, like the model papa he 
was, did not say so, but ate with well-assumed 
relish, surmising from the tear-stained faces the 
state of the case. 

Ned, taking his cue from papa, partook with 
gravity, though rather sparingly, and with a 
knowing twinkle in his eye. 

But the squash pie was too much. Its aspect 
was not inviting. It was evident that the cook 
did not understand the management of the stove; 
for, whereas, in the last heat and flurry of the 
dinner-getting, the top had burned, the crust was 
unmistakably raw, and stuck to the plate, and 
hung in unsightly bits, as Lotty helped them 
to it. 

apa tasted, and laid down his knife and fork, 
but gently,—O prince of papas!—while Ned ex- 
peditiously dropped his first mouthful on his 
plate, with a most emphatic exclamation of 
astonishment, perhaps excusable under the cir- 
cumstances, and instantly cooled his mouth with 
a drink of water. 

Lotty tasted, but said nothing. If she spoke, 
she knew she should ery again, and she was not 
going to before Ned. But papa, kind, thought- 
ful papa! She just wanted to put her head on 
his shoulder and have a splendid cry! She meant 
to have had just what he liked best, and it was 
only hash, and squash pie full of cayenne pepper! 

It did not taste “burned,” to be sure, Moll ven- 
tured to say, as they were clearing the table. 

And Lottie giggled hysterically. 

Papa proposed to make the tea and toast for 
mamma, as they were “tired.” The girls meekly 
assented. As Lotty said, “The tea would have 
been all slop and the toast a cinder if they had 
attempted it. 

“Did they ever break any dishes in ‘We Girls,’ 
Moll?” 

“Never. 


“Tf 


They washed them up mornings with 


clean ginghams on, and with very smooth hair, | 


and never cracked a thing, or slopped;”’ and Moll 
tucked up several stray locks with hairpins. 
She had been sowing the latter about the clothes- 
yard and kitchen all the morning. 

In this confused condition of things the door- 
bell rang. The girls looked at each other in 
blank dismay. 

“You go, Moll,” entreated Lotty, in that plain- 


Alas for the tangled hair and tattooed fgg. 
the swollen, half-shut eye, and untidy gow, 
bearing unmistakable marks of the moryiy.. 
conflict! There stood Dick Henshaw, the “Ha 
of her thoughts, gotten up in the most ir: proach, 
able style, as fine and fashionable a young pa 
tleman as ever stepped out of a bandbox! 
He stared at the vision revealed by the opey 
door. Was this his black-eyed, piquant, Sauey 
Moll? Under ordinary circumstances he woyjj 
very likely have said,— 

“Ha, Moll, put on your cap and fixings and 
come on! It’s jolly sleighing, and I'm going over 
to L., and we'll have a tiptop time.” 

But Moll’s bow was cool, and in her attemy 
ease she grew as frigid as an iceberg, 

So he only said, “I called to ask you to dire 
over to L. It’s a fine day, and the sleighing js 
going fast.” 

There by the gate stood the black pony and 
the dainty little shell. Moll could have rial 
again what with disappointment and _mortific, 
tion. But she wouldn’t, so, in pure self-defence, 
waxed cross. : 

“ft can’t. I don’t care to,” she said, and jy. 
stantly repented her rudeness, but tried to lok 
dignified, and only succeeded in looking ludicroys, 
Conscious of this, she waxed still crosser, ani 
half shut the door. 

Dick took the hint, raised his “nobby” litt 
cap from his black curls, and said “Goodday.” 
“awful stiff,’ as Moll said afterwards, whe 
confiding the whole dreadful day’s history to he 
bosom friend. 

She watched him through the blinds as he gu 
into the sleigh, gave black Bess a sharp cut, and 
drove straight down to Maj. Palmer's. In fiy 
minutes he came out with Lou Palmer, who wa 
no favorite of Moll, and the smiling pair went of 
in fine style, the bells making music in the air, 

Moll, poor thing! wiped away a tear or two, 
and went back to the kitchen. 

“We Girls’ don’t tell the whole story,” sid 
Moll that night to Lotty, as she was binding w 
her blistered fingers with soft linen wet with 
glycerine. A school education is not a domestic 
education, and hereafter I shall always havea 
great respect for the “philosophers” who ca 
manage their own households, for the “ehemists’ 
of the larder and the “‘artists”’ of the kitchen. 
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For the Companion. 


MRS. JESSUP’S BOARDER. 

The kitchen windows stood wide open, revealing 
through the overhanging vines of honeysuckle ani 
columbine a not unpleasing view of homely industy 
and contentment. 

Mrs. Jessup, in uprolled sleeves and cool calico 
dress, was the principal object in tliis domestic pic- 
ture. She was energetically rolling out her pie 
crust, while around her on the white deal-table wer 
already ample tokens of her morning’s labor in the 
shape of seven flaky pies, a pan of crisp brow 
doughnuts and several loaves of brown bread fret 
from the oven. 

Mrs. Jessup was very busy; perhaps this fat 
might account for the slight contraction of her brow 
as the sturdy form of Mr. Jessup suddenly darkenel 
the doorway. 

“Wal, Sairy, I’ve hit on a summer boarder soone’t 
Iexpected. Sam Myers says he'see our Tom in Boston, 
yesterday, and Tom told him to tell me he'd send a 
young chap down here day after to-morrer. He said, 
‘Tell mother he’s a great friend of mine;’ so Sain, 
0’ course there’s an end on’t. You kin fix up the 
west chamber right away, an’ then”—— 

“Goodness me, John Jessup, how on earth am Ito 
be expected to get this house ready for a boarder it 
two days’ time? There’s the upper hall to becar 
peted, an’ the best curtains to starch an’ iron, there’ 
the parlor to be new papered an’ the front fenct 
painted, an’ ”—— 

“QO, never you mind out doors; I'll "tend to all that 
and the rest too, ’thout it’s the curtains. Don't you 
worry now, one bit, the house is all right.” 

“Yes, an’ my new alpaca not ¢eched, not evens 
needle teched to it, John Jessup,” returned Mr. 
Jessup, emphasizing the remark with a vindictive 
pounce of her rolling-pin. i 

“Never mind; git Nancy Myers up to help ye ou 
Mr. Jessup said, soothingly. 

His wife compressed her lips a little and remarkel 
over her shoulder, as she slid the last pies inte the 
oven, “Well, all I can say is, he’ll find, whoever of 
whatever he may be, that he'll have to take us he 
finds us, an’ I hope he'll be suited.” 

“O Sai’, he will, I reckon,” and worthy Mr. Je 
sup departed for the field, where his labor awaitel 


him. > 

The day flew by and evening found thrifty Mn. 
Jessup tired, but well pleased with the result of her 
toils. Not an idle moment was spent for the next 
two days. The “west room” over the parlor, a large, 
square chamber with plenty of windows and ne 
old-fashioned furniture, was made perfectly cleaa 
and comfortable for the expected stranger. Eves 
the fresh starched curtains were tastefully looped ™ 





with little bunches of wild flowers, and a vase of 

| same adorned the dimity-covered dressing-table,® 
| that when the old stage came lumbering up the Jong 
white road, on the day anticipated, its principal oe 
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= 
capant might well have bestowed some encomium ! 
gqoo the eareful provision which had been made for | 


* gentleman greeted his new hostess, however, 
wer silently, and went at once to his room, from 
hich he did not emerge until the tea-bell sum- 
goned him. 

4s Mrs. Jessup handed him his steaming cup, she 
ok a hasty inventory of his form and features. 
spnderly built, with a dark, pale face and great, 
soomy-looking eyes. 

* Like big caverns, and solemn as an owl,” Mrs. 
Jessup commented to her husband, after tea. 

His name, “Julian Lawrence,” she had seen upon | 
ihe trunk Which her husband had carried up stairs, 
put beyond this she knew no more, except a remark 
jn her son’s letter of the day before, which aflirmed 
him to be “a very pleasant sort of fellow, desirous 
of pursuing his studies in some quiet, secluded place 
ghere he could be free from interruption.” 

The tea-table conversation was, upon the part of 
Mr. Lawrence, almost entirely monosyllabic, al- 
though the avidity of his appetite, which might have | 
een one cause of his reticence, delighted the heart | 
of hospitable Mrs. Jessup. | 

“Seems as though he was a dreadful bashful crea- | 
tur,” she whispered to her worthy husband after | 
ta. “Or else he’s awful careworn ; anyhow he looks 
wlemn enough, and them great eyes are enough to 
gare a body.” 

John nodded a grave assent, and his wife resumed 
jer mental cogitations with the busy play of her nee- 
des, As time went on, Mrs. Jessup’s curiosity re- 
gpecting her boarder became somewhat diminished, 
for he still preserved the grave, silent demeanor 
which he had shown at first, and as he gave little 
trouble, was always regular at meal-time, and kept 
no late hours, his hostess ceased her conjectures re- 
garding him, and “Mr. Lawrence” became a well-es- 
tablished personage in Mrs. Jessup’s consideration. 

One fact alone somewhat puzzled her. He gen- 
enilly studied aloud, and although the “west room” 
being entirely away from that part of the house daily 
ccupied by Mrs. Jessup, the tones of his voice alone 
were distinguishable, still she rather wondered at his 
apparent preference for oral study, and as she re- 
marked to her husband, “He talked so loud, she was 
dreadful afraid he’d get his lungs hurt, in fact, he did | 
crak like a raven when he came down to dinner | 
every day.” | 

Towards the last of August, Mrs. Jessup projected 
a small tea-party, composed of the minister’s wife, } 
with several other worthy matrons of the village, | 
with whom she anticipated a few hours of pleasant 
gosip and social intercourse. Her tea-table she was 
determined shonld shine forth in unsurpassed excel- 
lene of goodly viands; and for a week beforehand 
she was busied in preparation. During this week 
shesaw little of Mr. Lawrence except at meal-time. 
He either spent the day in the woods and on the hills, 
orentirely in his own room. Occasionally the sound 4 
of his voice floated down to her from the “west cham- 
ber,” but its tones were too faint for her to catch 
perfectly. 

Atlast the important day arrived, and three o’clock 
found some dozen or fifteen placid-looking ladies 
seated in social conclave in Mrs. Jessup’s best parlor. 
This room, like many another of its class in country 
homes, was kept sacred from common intrusion, and 
its shiny, stiff-backed mahogany chairs were only 
oeupied on particular occasions like the present. 
The apartment had not been opened since the night 
of Mr. Lawrence’s arrival until the forenoon of the 
day when the tea-party was to assemble; and it now 
shone forth in all its glory of spotless furniture and 
orderly preciseness. 

“How do you like your boarder?” asked Mrs. 
Spencer, the minister’s wife, after the usual amount 
of gossip had been discussed. 

“Well, he is a very pleasant person to have in the 
house, Mrs, Spencer, a ve-e-ry pleasant person, in- 
deed; makes not a mite of trouble, and minds his own 
affairs, too,” 

“Ishe at home to-day?” asked Miss Wippins, the 
Village teacher. 

“No, dear, he’s been out in the woods all the fore- 
noon, but he may be back by this time, however. 
Prraps he’s in his room now, though we should hear 
him studyin’, most likely, if he was there.” 

“Hear him! Then he studies aloud?” ejaculated 
the teacher, 

“Well, yes, he does seem to take to that way best; 
but, law, I don’t hear nothin’ of it, for I’m off in the 
other end of the house, you see!” 

“Is he a pious young man?” suddenly inquired 


Mrs. Brand, a lady with a very determined-looking 
Mouth, 


“T'm sure I don’t know that,” replied Mrs. Jessup, 
thoughtfully. “Really, I don’t; but he’s very quiet, 
ve-e-e-ry quiet, indeed, and very partickler, too, in 
his habits.” 

“Are you sure,” resumed Mrs. Brand, deliberately, 
“are you sure that he is not at all dangerous?” 
dropping her work and gazing steadily at Mrs. Jessup. 

“Dangerous ? Why,no! Why, he’s the quietest 
body that ever was.” 


“Yes, but for all that, he might be dangerous, you | 


know,” returned Mrs. Brand. “Why, it wasn’t more 
than a day or two ago that my Eben heard him talk- 
iv away up in Granger’s woods somethin’ about 
double-barreled pistols, and murderin’ seven men, 
- saa an’ dagger”’—here there was a chorus of 
a s” from all her auditors. 
a n did'nt dare go up near to him, but he said 
he oi there was two or three of ’em there, and 
. be straight home and told me about it.” 
€s a dreadful wild-lookin’ kind of a man, I 


think,” interpolated Mrs. Benson. “Ihave seen hin 


| tion, the sound of a voice was heard above, uttering, 


in deep, passionate tones,— 


| At midnight, then, remember, fwo lives are ours!” 


| planning to murder us to-night, and run off with all 


| count of the affair in a very rapid manner; and Mr. 





and I can’t for the life of me see what he goes up 
there for. He always looks wilder than ever when 
he comes back.” 

“Yes, them eyes of his is frightful !’’ remarked old 
Mrs. Simms. “They're kinder evil-lookin’ eyes in 
my Opinion.” 

A murmured chorus of, “Yes, they are!’ “I always 
thought so!” &c., from the ladies. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Jessup, with a lit- 
tle sigh, “he’s avery good young man, I think,— 
never inquires into any thing. He don’t even know 
I was to have company to-day, for he never says 
much of any thing, an’ so I let him alone.” 

“O, yes, but you can’t tell what he may be up to,”’ 
said Mrs. Brand, mysteriously. ‘He may be plottin’ 
your destruction. For aught you know, he may be 
goin’ to’’—the ladies’ voices had sunk almost into 
whispers—“murder you, perhaps!” 

In the silence which followed this fearful sugges- 


“Why do we wait longer, Rudolf? Why not do 
the deed this night? This good broadsword of mine 
will do good service!” 

The ladies held their breath to listen. 

“Ah, that will it!’ 

“We'll do the murder, and gain the silver for our 
pains. At whattime, think you, will they be asleep?” 

“Hark ye! make your voice speak low, that they 
suspect no harm!” 

Then came muttered words which chilled the blood 
ef the listeners. 

“Be here at midnight, sword and dagger ready! 
The deed once done, we'll flee through yonder forest. 


Then all was dead silence. Mrs. Jessup’s face was 
white as her apron. She rushed from the room to 
the back door, where her husband, coming in at the 
moment, met her with a look of astonishment. 

“QO John,” she gasped, while the entire party of la- 
dies surrounded the wondering Mr. Jessup, “come 
and get that dreadful man out of the house! He’s 
our money! We heard him! Come quick!” Mrs. 
Brand added a highly excited and exaggerated ac- 


Jessup, at last fully made aware of the direful plot 
devised for his destruction, bolted hastily up the 
stairs, followed by his wife and one or two of the 
other ladies, whose curiosity overcame their timidity. 
Mr. Jessup flung open the door of his boarder’s 
room, the occupant of which sat calmly by his table 
engaged in writing. No other person was visible. 
“Mr. Lawrence, what is this nefarious plot against 
me? Understand, you are to quit my house to-night, 
sir! I repeat, what is this plot, and where are your 
accomplices, sir?” 
The young man turned an astonished face towards 
his host. 
“T do not understand you, Mr. Jessup. 
You cannot be joking, but’’—— 
“No, Mr. Lawrence, I aint jokin’, not by no man- 
nero’ means. I jest give you notice to quit instanter, 
sir! this night, sir! Pick up your traps and start, or 
I'll git an officer to help you along! Understand 
now?” 
“Indeed, sir, I do not,’’—in a confused tone. “Al- 
low me to ask” —— 
“No, sir, Iwont! All I want of you is to quit my 
house to-night, and think yourself mighty lucky to 
git off so easy!” 
“But I have paid my board regularly, sir, ’’—— 
“That'll do, sir! Just start your boots from my 
house to-night!’ and Mr. Jessup turned away and 
joined the ladies below stairs. 
Mr. Lawrence left the place that night for Boston, 
and the small community had a fine dish of gossip 
for the next nine days, regarding Mrs. Jessup’s dan- 
gerous boarder. 
Before the end of that time, however, the worthy 
lady received a letter from her son Tom, to whom 
she had written a long and elaborate account of the 
affair, which contained the following passage : “What 
did you mean by sending Lawrence off in such a 
manner? The fellow was utterly confounded till 
your letter came; that explains every thing to him. 


A plot! 


to a Boston audience. 
tionist.” 
eee See ea Se 
For the Companion. 


THE SUN-BEAR OF BORNEO. 
By G. L. Austin. 


ching. 
on our way, I said to one of my companions,— 
of it all?” 

The man laughed at my ignorance, and replied 
| saying,— 


| nut trees will all be gone in less than five years 


serve.” 


curious. 
“But I asked for the cause.” 





8° by our house on his way to the woods, I s’pose; 





bear?” 


The afternoon when you ordered him off he was re- 
hearsing a tragedy which he was preparing to read 
He is a professional elocu- 


On a pleasant morning in the month of May I hap- 
pened to be out walking in company with some 
friends whose acquaintance I had formed at Ker- 
Our course lay through the large cocoa- 
groves lying to the eastward; and, as we advanced 


“It seems to me that these trees have a very strange 
appearance ; they look half-dead. What is the cause 


“O, that’s easily enough explained.* Those cocoa- 


Don’t you see how stunted they are at the top? In 
this month of May that tree ought to be capped with 
a growth of fresh shoots,—but isn’t, as you will ob- 


My friend’s harangue made me only the more 
“TI was going to show you the cause, but singe you 


ask it in words, it is the sun-bear that must bear the 
blame of all the mischief. Did you ever see a sun- 


“No,” I replied, “nor did I ever hear of one, at 
least, by that name.” 
“People hereabouts call it a bruang, but the gen- 
eral name is sun-bear.” 
“T never heard of either.” 
“Then you will want to go and look atone. About 
four miles from this place lives an old Dyak, who is 
reputed half man and half devil. He’s a sort of ma- 
gician, ar.d seems to have a wonderful control over 
the wild animals that infest this region. He has got 
asun-bear which will perform all pranks imaginable ; | 
and, I tell you, sir, it’s a sight worth seeing. So, if 
you'll agree, we'll steer for his den, providing we 
don’t meet a sun-bear before we arrive.” 
To this proposition I assented with all willingness, 
because I was very eager to behold a species of ani- 
mal which I had not only never seen, but had never 
even heard of. 
We continued on our way, and the conversation 
turned upon various topics of live interest. After a 
while I began to think it was the longest four miles 
that I ever travelled over. However, I maintained 
the utmost patience. At length we came in sight of 
a strangely-built hut, which overlooked a rocky val- 
ley. It was built almost on the very edge of a preci- 
pice, and was as dreary and uninviting in its outward 
appearance and surroundings as could well be imag- 
ined. At the first glance we beheld not, the smallest 
sign of life, and my cicerone—a Dutch gentleman, by 
the way—began to surmise that its famous occupant 
was either gone to some other lodging or was dead. 
Presently we arrived at the house of the Bornean 
hermit. After walking around it once or twice, in 
hopes of attracting some notice from within, my 
friend and another gentleman rapped on the doer. 
Several minutes elapsed before any response was 
made. They rapped again, and then withdrew a 
few paces backwards. We were all well armed, and 
in accordance with a timely suggestion, were pre- 
pared to make use of our weapons in case of any 
sudden emergency. 
The door was slowly opened at last, and out came 
as miserable a specimen of humanity as my eyes ever 
lighted upon. He was an old man, and his head and 
shoulders were literally covered with long white 
hair; he was a native Dyak, though one would 
scarcely have guessed as much; and was almost 
naked, with the exception of his loins, which were 
covered by some kind of fur garment. He carried 
a long stick in his hand. 
As soon as he had looked out of the door, and be- 
held the new comers, he advanced quite rapidly 
towards us, and, to my utter astonishment, turned 
himself in a somerset at our feet. This was the 
only token of walcome that he manifested, and I 
should never have regarded it as such, had I not 
been speedily informed of the fact. 
The old hermit having thus demeaned himself, 
strode hastily back to his hut. 
“Jacob,” said I to my friend, “he’s the queerest 
mortal I ever saw, and I have seen some strange peo- 
ple.” 
“Just so,”’ replied the latter; “she’s so very queer 
that his own people wont have any thing to do or 
say to him.” 
Whilst we were thus conversing the hermit reap- 
peared, followed by his boon companion. 
“There comes the sun-bear,”’ said Jacob. 
I took particular pains to view the animal, and 
even went so far as to mark out his configuration on 
one of the pages of my note-book. In length, he 
was about five feet, and when standing full on the 
ground, measured, I should say, more than three 
feet and a half. His body was quite narrow, his 
head and neck were thick and muscular, and his eyes 
were sinall and of a pale violet color. There was not 
so much as the sign of a tail, and his ears were 
scarcely visible. His legs were well proportioned 
and slender, his feet small, but furnished with for- 
midable, sharp claws. 
The animal’s fur attracted my special notice, inas- 
much as it differed materially from that which we 
have seen on other bears. It-was very fine and 
glossy, and of a jet black color. On its breast was a 
round patch of fur, even more silky than the rest, 
and its color was that of an orange. Indeed, it was 
nearly golden as the sun. 
So soon as I caught sight of this patch, I under- 
stood at once why it was that the animal had re- 
ceived the name of “sun-bear.” 
The poor beast was forced to perform several 
tricks for our amusement. It was plainly evident 
that he didn’t feel much like entertaining stran- 
gers unawares, and seemed to be about as sleepy 
as bears usually are when the weather is warm. 
The hermit was, however, very decided in enforcing 
his wishes, and whatever he told the bear to do, the 
latter seemed to realize that he must either do it or 
e. 
"es the hut there was a sort of frame-work erected, 
by means of which the bear was enabled to perform 
his gymnastic feats. At the words of command, he as- 
cended a ladder-shaped contrivance, which was ele- 
vated at an angle of some forty-five degrees, and, on 
,| reaching the top, he turned a somerset, and, there- 
by, managed to seize the highest round in his teeth, 
then, balancing himself, and placing his front paws 
.| on the second round, he continued to descend by 
falling from one round to the other, until he reached 
the ground. This was a feat, which, though wonder- 
ful, was still surpassed by another. A tall bamboo 
tree had been cut off some fifteen feet from the 
ground. At the given signal the bear climbed up to 
the top, where he managed to rest his fore paws for 
a few seconds. Then, slowly rising, he stood erect 
on his hind feet, and turned about a half-dozen 
times. 
A long rope was now thrown up to him; he caught 





short, 


the tree, and gave it two or three hard pulls, so as to 
satisfy himself that it was secure. Then seizing the 
rope in his mouth, he bounded off into the air, and 
there remained in this awkward position for a few 
seconds. The hermit now handed him the long 
stick, and half supported by it, the bear descended, 
still keeping the rope in his mouth. 

After this most extraordinary performance, the 
whole party gave cheer after cheer. I had heard of 
bears’ tricks time and time again, but this one sur- 
passed them all. 

When the games were over the bear crouched low 
on the ground as before, and we each sat on his 


back. He then stood erect on his hind legs and 
sang usasong! Yes, a song; you will laugh when I 


tell you this truth, and you will laugh still more 
when I add that it was very nearly the same song 
that a Dyak mother sings of an evening when she 
wishes her little ones a good night’s sleep. Only the 
words were wanting; the melody, very simple and 
was almost complete. 

When the bear had ended his song, he rolled him- 


self up like a ball, and the hermit pushed him along 
into the house. 
then it was, whilst we departed, that we suddenly re- 
membered that the 
his mouth to say a word to us! 


The door closed behind him; and 


Sornean hermit had not opened 


Or - 


For the Companion. 


A VISIT TO A WASHINGTON 
POORHOUSE. 

“Aye! idleness! the rich folks never fail 

To tind some reason why the poor deserve 

Their miseries.” 

That’s what I said before I went to the poorhouse. 
Yes, [ have been there, but thank Heaven, only ona 
visit. [must hasten to tell you what lines T repeated 
on coming out,— 

“But poverty, with most who whimper forth 

Their long complaints, is self-intlicted woe, 

The effect of laziness or selfish waste.” 

If you will follow me you will see why I changed 
my opinion. 

The poorhouse in Washington is situated on the 
outskirts of the city, and presents an imposing ap- 
pearance. Aunt Modus “calculated” that it 
almost as handsome as country-seats of that sort can 

be made to look. A fine arbor, bordered with box, 

and over which grew luxuriant grape vines, which,’ 
in their turn, were overshadowed with huge trees, 

led up to the massive porch. On each side the wide- 

spreading grounds and gravelled paths, ornamental 

trees and shrubs, flowers and well-kept lawn and 

gardens made up a dainty picture. No sights or 

sounds of misery greeted either our eyes or our ears, 

A handsome, chubby boy in a neat suit of gray 

stood at the side of the porch, holding a toy in one 

hand and a knife in the other. 

“Ah, my little son,” said Aunt Modus, benevo- 

lently, “I think I’ve got something for you,” and 

diving into her capacious pocket, she brought out a 
prodigious stick of red-and-white candy, none the 

worse for wear. “Little son” looked at the candy 

and contemplated his toy first, then his knife. Pres- 

ently settiug the toy-horse on the step, he took the 

candy in his left hand. 

“Wont you kiss me, my little dear?” asked Aunt 
Modus, warming to the soft smile in the beautiful 
blue eyes. 

“No—can’t,” said “my little son,” with great dig- 
nity, as he caught up his precious horse and sudden- 
ly turned a short corner. 

‘‘He’s a lovely child,” and Aunt Modus, supposing 
of course she had been making friends with one of 
the family, entered the fine hall and the handsome 
parlor with a beaming face. 

“How nice every thing looks,’”’ she went on, while 
we awaited the coming of the mistress of the house ; 
“piano, book-cases, every thing refined and genteel. 
I’m sure people might be very well contented here.” 

We pass over the pleasant intervening time of con- 
versation and dinner, the breezy outlook upon the 
merry group playing croquet, the pleasant music, the 
characteristic anecdotes, merely mentioning in pass- 
ing, the discomfiture of poor Aunt Modus, when she 
found that she had been caressing the vericst little 
pauper of the place. She came to the knowledge in 
this way. The little fellow came running through 
the hall in great trouble, calling, “Mamma.” Mrs, 
H. answered his cry, and sent him away pacified. 

“Sweet little fellow; is he your youngest, ma’am ?” 
asked Aunt Modus. 

“O dear me, no; he is not my child, but he isa 
very nice little boy.” 

“Any relation, ma’am was the next question, 

“No indeed, I hope not,” said Mrs. H., laughing 
good-naturedly; “for his motier is one of the worse 
behaved women in the * My poor aunt 
turned green. 

“Not but what he is a very intelligent, affectionate, 
little fellow,” said Mrs. HL., pitying her embarrass- 
ment; “but he will call me mamma; and the poor 
child seems to think so much of me I hate to forbid 
it. Ihave such a pity for the children!” 
the goodness of her heart illuminating her face. 

“Well, I should think they’d all worship you,” 
said Aunt Modus; and I trembled for fear that im- 
pulsive woman would take her in her arms, but no 
such accident happened. 

“He is a type of all the children here,” continued 
Mrs. H.; “they are all fat and rosy, and are all 
dressed as well as you see that one is.” 

“But bless me, do you give ’em their clothes?”’ 
asked Aunt Modus. 

“O yes; they come here in their rags, of course we 
must dress them.” 

“Well, I’m sure; and in the style, too,” exclaimed 


was 


’ 


house.’ 


she added, 





it, and tied one end of it firmly around the top of 


my aunt, with redoubled emphasis. “Well, well, 
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poor souls, it’s hard enough to be here. Don’t “You see I had the scarlet fever,” she said, in! alarm. Monod’s doctrine was strong Lutheran 
they suffer terribly in their feelings, some of reply to a question, “when I was séven,—that’s | heresy. They warned him not to preach his sec- 


’em ?” 


| twelve years ago,—and then I lost my sight. I | ond sermon, and threatened if he did to indict 


“They don’t appear to,” replied the superintend- was in the country, and I guess I wasn’t kept him before the Prefect and have him deposed 
ent’s wife, with a smile; “they are generally here | warm enough; houses are cold there in the win- | from his office. But Monod was under divine 
for vagrancy or drunkenness. We seldom have | ter, you know, they aint like city houses, and so | orders, and thought he would obey God rather 
a case of suffering but what is brought on by in- | I nearly died, and it left me this way. But I’m/than man. He preached the sermon, and was 


dulgence in drink or other vices.” | 

“You don’t tell!’? said Aunt Modus, “Pray 
who are they?” The lady pointed through a 
window from which the beauty of green earth 
and the rich blue of the heavens could be seen; | 
also the merry croquet party, in their summer | 
muslins and pretty ribbons, but, walking in file 
with hoes on their shoulders, were nearly a dozen 
men and women, looking apathetically at the | 
beauty around them. Negroes and negresses in | 
soiled and miserable rags, and four or five white 
women—among them the mother of the fine little 
fellow mentioned before, a listless, hard-featured 
pauper, who seemed to have lost almost the ex- 
pression of humanity. In the rear walked a girl 
of fourteen or fifteen, whose dress was so peculiar 
that I made a note of it. A white skirt over a 
darker one, red sleeves and body, and a bright 
green opera jacket in tatters, and trimmed with 
tarnished gold lace; om her head a jaunty hat 
smaller than the style, set off with feathers and 
flowers. The girl had a Jewish profile, with bold, 
black eyes, hair as dark and glossy as the wing 
of a raven, and falling down her back in the 
fashion. A more striking figure could not have 
strutted upon the stage; her form was lythe and 
graceful, and her motions peculiarly buoyant. 

“That’s as they came in,” said Mrs. H.; “they 
are new, most of them, and are going to the gar- 
den to weed, or to gather kale, of which three 
barrels are consumed at one meal. The young 
and pretty girl you see is in for vagrancy. That | 
old woman with the gray hair, and a red hand- | 
kerchief on her head, has been here many times; 
in all, she has been an inmate for nine or ten 
years. We have tried every way to reform her. 
She is a very good seamstress, and has the run of | 
the house, and eats at the second table as long | 

" as she behaves herself, But she will find oppor- 
tunities to go out and get drink, and then she 
will come back so very abusive that there is 
nothing for us to do but put her in the work- 
house, and keep her there till she is thoroughly 
repentant. Then she will work steadily for a 
few months, until the temptation comes again. 
There is no trusting her.” 

“And are they all like that?’ asked Aunt 
Modus, 

“Not all, there are a few exceptions; only two 
or three, however. You shall see them. We 
followed her to the back of the house and up the 
iron staircase to the first story. 





“Here is one of the exceptional cases,” said 


Mrs. H. Entering a clean, whitewashed room, 
we noticed, sitting at the window, a young woman 
neatly dressed, the bright brown hair tied with a 
blue ribbon. She was blind; her features were 
irregular, the face was far from handsome, and 
the palate being partially destroyed, the voice 
was very unpleasant, but the homely face looked 
bright and loving, and quickened into intelli- 
gence as the visitors entered. The young daugh- 
ter of Mrs. H. addressed her, at the same time 
signing to me to shake hands with her. 
curious to see her puzzled expression. 


It was 


“It’s Miss Ella’s voice,”’ she said, fingering my 
hand nervously; “Miss Ella is here, but this 
isn’t her. ‘One after another we all tried her, 
but she was not to be deceived, and at the first 
touch of Miss Ella’s fingers she laughed with joy. 
It was proposed that she should read. She in- 
stantly arose, went straight to her trunk, opened 
it with her key, lifted the clothes from the top 


very well taken care of indeed, they’re all good 
to me, they do up my white aprons beautifully. 
I’ve got a pink dress and a blue one, and you | 
don’t know how pretty they are; they’re lovely.” | 

“How do you know they are,” asked Aunt! 
Modus, “if you can’t see?” The features of the | 
blind girl worked as she thought intently. 

“Because I know they must be, I feel so much 
better when I have them on, and then I can tell 
by the touch.” 




















The next room was a picture. 
deaf and the lame were there congregated, in all 
shades of color, from creamy white to the black- 


The blind, the 


est jet. A good-looking old negress began to 
complain that they had taken her baby from her. 

“Fust they pulled off he legs, then they cut off 
him head,” she said, volubly, laughing all the 
time; “then they trow he outen de winder.” I 
looked at Mrs. H. for an explanation. 

“It was only a rag-baby,” explained a woman 
sitting near her bed, knitting; “she takes a fancy 
to one, and seems to think it’s a real live child, 
for a long time, then she falls to work and tears 
it up and says we do it. She’s wrong in her 
head, that ole darkey is, been wrong dis yer Jong 
time!” 

“Well, missis, dars one ting dey can’t tear 
from me,” continued the woman, beginning to 
rock to and fro, “an, dat’s my little chillen 
what’s gone to heaven to be wid my precious 
Lord and Master.” 

On leaving the house we passed down into the 
yard where several of the vagrants were sunning 
themselves. 

“There’s ‘Ten Days,’ said Miss Ella; ‘come and 
see if you ever beheld such a mouth. His name 
is Joseph.” Joseph sat leaning against a fence 
literally sunning himself, for the heat of the sun 
was very powerful just there. 

“Joe, how long have you been here?’ asked 
Miss Ella, 

“Ten days,” replied the boy, with a sheepish 
air. 

“Are you going to stay here all your life?” 

“No, ten days,”’ said the poor creature. 

“Let me talk tohim,” said Aunt Modus. “How 
old are you, my poor boy ?” 

“T’s ten days old,” was the reply. 

“You know better than that, you’re twenty if 
you’re a day; have you got any mother?” 

“No, miss.”’ 

“How long has she been dead ?”’ 

“Ten days,” replied the inexorable imbecile, 
joining in the hearty laugh that greeted the re- 
ply. “I’s ten days, dat’s who J is. You don’t 
know—go ’long,” and Aunt Modus retreated. 
At that moment two men were coming up the 
long path, preceded by a policeman. They hung 
their heads as they passed us, and well they 
might. The left hand of one and the right of the 
other were chained together. They both looked 
as if they had seen better days. One of them 
was a reporter for the press. They were both on 
their way to the workhouse, which joined the 
poorhouse, 

I need not say that we left this place thankful 
that the poor and the helpless were provided for, 
but with more of pity for the moral weakness of 
many of the inmates than for their present con- 
dition. 


COUNT DE GASPARIN. 
The well-known and godly minister, Adolph 








and took out an immense book. Then, having 
replaced the clothes, she sat down on the lid of 
the trunk and read with her small finger quite as 
correctly as any ordinary reader the first sixteen 
verses of the first chapter of St. Mark. I cannot 
tell how it affected me to see her sitting there 
in the darkness, feeling out the Word of Life. 


Monod, while settled in Lyons, France, one day 
preached a sermon from the text in John 3:16, 
and described the Saviour to his hearers as the 
true God-man. He announced that he would on 
the next Sabbath tell them how men could be 


complained of to the Prefect. That magistrate 
sent for the two offending sermons, and persuad- 
ed his wife to help him through the “irksome 
task” of reading them. Together they perused 
the manuscripts, growing more interested at 
every page. One whole evening they spent over 
those sermons. 

The luminous words completely won their un- 
derstanding and charmed their hearts. They 
had never known so much about the Gospel. 
When they began to read they were followers of 
superstition; when they ended they were disci- 
ples of Christ. 

As an agent of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
the Prefect had to dismiss Monod from his place; 
but he became the good man’s friend and adher- 
ent, and continued a firm adherent to the re- 
formed faith. 

The Prefect was Count de Gasparin. He and 
his excellent lady taught their children the 
truths they had learned so well. The present 
Count (Agenor) Gasparin, the champion of re- 
formed religion in France, is their son. 
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CAUSE OF THE ENGLISH 
STRIKES. 

There are few more pleasant journeys than 
that between Liverpool and London. It is espec- 
ially attractive to the American tourist, who, 
having been shut up on the ocean steamer for ten 
or twelve days, finds himself safe on shore again, 
and for the first time whirling through the rich, 
varied and luxuriant landscape of the English 
shires. The scene is all that fancy has painted. 
There are the beautiful hedges, extending in every 
direction and on all sides as far as eye can reach; 
there are the pretty ivy-grown rural churches, 
nestling amid foliage and lawn, with square tow- 
ers, and round, arched windows, and neat stone 
porches; there are the vast parks of the nobles, 
with wide shaded avenues reaching far up to the 
lordly castles, with battlement, turret and ter- 
race; and there, finally, are the cosey-looking vil- 
lages of the peasants, grouped in the valleys, by 
the winding streams, or on the gently-sloping 
hill-sides. 

As you pass rapidly along, these peasant villag- 
es appear picturesque, and romantic, and comfort 
ableenough. These ‘cottage homes of England” 
seem to be all that the peasant heart could wish. 
There they nestle, amid the loveliest of imagina- 
ble landscapes; in every direction from their 
doors and windows a pleasant aspect greets the 
eye; about them are clumps of roses and holly- 
hock, hedges of eglantine and weeping willows; 
honeysuckle and woodbine may now and then be 
seen creeping up their walls and along their high, 
long, irregular roofs. They seem so venerable, 
too; centuries, you think, must have passed over 
them. Here lived the peasants of hundreds of 
years ago, as the peasants of the present live here 
now. There is a quiet, a calm about the neigh- 
borhood which seems to promise peace and tran- 
quil joys. What we have read about the peasants 
amd their cottages in the English poets seems to 
be fully realized. Their lot seems innocent and 
happy. 

But should you at some way station leave the 
train and go into one of these peasant villages, 
observe how the toilers of the English fields really 
live, enter the cottages and see what aspect they 
present within, it is probable that the picturesque 
idea you have gathered of them by a mere glance 
from the car-windows will speedily vanish. Our 
readers know that there has recently been a great 
“strike’’ of the peasant laborers in England; that 
they have banded together to obtain larger wages 
and better conditions from their employers, the 
farmers. 

One of the principal grievances of which they 
complain is the wretched, uncomfortable, un- 
healthy condition of these very cottages, which 
look so prettily as you hurry by in the cars. And 
it is perfectly true that no class of people live in 
a more wretched condition. The cottages are 
mostly mud-plastered and thatch-roofed; as you 
approach near to them, you see the lathes stick- 
ing out at the sides, big gaps in the thatch, win- 
dows without panes, and often a simple opening 
to go in and out, with no pretence of a door. 
If you chance to enter a cottage, a picture of 
want and wretchedness at once greets your eye. 
You find yourself in a wretched little room, paved 
with bricks or cobble-stones, and sometimes not 
paved at all, but provided simply with damp and 
uneven ground for a floor; the air is close and 





saved by faith alone in that great Redeemer. 
The half Popish authorities of his church took | 


unwholesome, and if it is a rainy day you will ; 


observe water oozing from the walls and from 
between the bricks. Perhaps this is the only 
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room which the wretched little cottage pog 
Here is huddled together the scantily-clag fend 
of the poor peasant; this is at once his sitting 
room, his kitchen and his only bedrvom, Oita 
the beds are but heaps of straw or hay, When 
father, mother and children sleep huddle te 
gether. You are surprised to find that very Often 
the poor, old, broken-down cottage contains only 
this one room; fortunate is the peasant who ob 
tains one which has a room above as wel] a be 
low, even though it can only be reached by arch 
ety ladder, liable to fall at any moment, Some 
time two and even three families are ery 
together in a single room, and then their ogy, 
tion is one of positive misery. The cottages ; 
are all huddled together, so that the Miserably 
community lives in a bad atmosphere, anq find 
it impossible to enjoy the blessing of Cleanings 
and therefore of health. You may see the Digs 
and hens walking in and out of the cottages asif 
it were their proper domicile; and this is alm 
to be wondered at, as even the pig-pens and he, 
neries bear often a favorable comparison to th, 
hovels inhabited by the human beings, Ty 
condition of the peasants is as little comfortatis 
in other respects. Their wages are very smal, 
and in some localities in Southern England the; 
receive only nine shillings (two dollars and 
quarter) and food for their pigs a week. Wha 
the poor plodder has, as he is very apt to have 
a large family of young children, these are to 
often left hungry as well as ragged, and of cour 
do not enjoy any advantage of education; thy 
they grow up as ignorant and negligent as the 
hard-working parents before them. It is saij 
that there are whole communities of peasants who 
do not taste. meat three times a year. Milkis, 
great rarity with them, though they live ing 
country full of cows and dairies; and their food, 
day after day, and year after year, is mainly co 
fined to potatoes, and wheaten or barley cakes, 
badly cooked. 

In moral and mental improvement they hay 
no advantages whatever. The landlords discow. 
age education, for they fear its effect in making 
the peasants feel “above their work.” They ty 
to keep them down to the low, hard level ofz 
norant drudgery, without hope of rising in tk 
world. Recently, however, the laborers hare 
been aroused to a sense of their wretched coni: 
tion. They have formed “Unions” all over Eng 
land, and have insisted on higher wages, ai 
cottages which shall be at least healthy, and 
tect them from cold and rain. Good men har 
instituted libraries and reading-clubs for them ia 
many places, to draw them away from the tar 
erns where they have hitherto been too apt 
spend their earnings in beer and their evening 
in indolence, and create in them a faculty o 
thinking and a taste for reading. 

Already the condition of the peasant has bea 
greatly improved. In many places his wags 
have been increased; and some great lords har 
been stirred up by the pitiable condition of thet 
peasant tenants to build neat and healthy cotta 
es for them, and increase many little comforts 
their homes. 

Last, but not least, the establishment of fre 
schools in England, which has been done withia 
the last two years, has opened the way for the 
education of the swarms of idle and neglected 
peasant children, and thus there is a promis 
that the next generation of peasants will be hap 
pier, better, and more intelligent than those o 
to-day. 


> 
THE CHINESE STUDENTS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

There are now sixty Chinese boys being edt 
cated in this country, and another company of 
thirty students is to arrive in July. These boys 
are scattered in private families in thirteen di 
ferent towns in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
They are sent by the Chinese government aud 
are under the supervision of the Chinese commis 
sioners, who have their headquarters at Hart 
ford. 

Before coming here, they are taught in 49° 
ernment school at Shanghai, where they a 
drilled into admirable habits of care and studs, 
and where they learn a little English. The mos 
promising scholats are selected to be sent ® 
America. The first who came arrived two yeas 
ago. Many of them are only about twelve yeas 
old, and look even younger, being smaller than 
American children of the same age, for, a3 4" 
tion, the Chinese are short in stature. 

At first they could speak and understand Ens 
lish very imperfectly, and were taught the lat 
guage in the families in which they reside. 
They have rapidly acquired a partial com 
of the language, and at or before the end of # 
year, many of them have been able to et 
classes in the public schools, and to show Ametr 
can students that they are competitors not to 
despised. They are all preparing to enter 
service of their government, and it is scares! 
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possible to estimate the influence which these 
boys will have upon the future of China. 

It is but just to say—and this article is written | 
by one of their teachers—that there are no more 
refined, courteous and gentlemanly boys in New | 
England than are these youthful representatives | 
of the Celestial Empire. In person and dress 
they are scrupulously neat. Their manners ev- 
erywhere, at table, in the parlor, the street and 
the schoolroom are unusually polite and careful. 

Respect for parents and superiors is a principle 
underlying the very foundations of Chinese gov- 
ernment and religion. It has been suggested 
that the commandment with promise, “Honor | 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
Jong in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,” has been implicitly obeyed by the Chinese, 
and that the Chinese are indeed receiving the re- 
ward of “days long in the land,” since history 
shows they have possessed their country at least 
five thousand years. | 

To the father of the family, the law gives the | 
most arbitrary power over the children, even to | 
the extent of life and deatii. If a child falls into | 


disgrace the parent is held accountable, because 
he did not train him better. 

One thing peculiar about Chinese names is | 
that the surname is always spoken first; as if 
you should say Jones Bill and Robinson Tom, in- | 
stead of Bill Jones and Tom Robinson. 

“Our boys,” or those under my immediate su- | 
pervision, are thirteen years old, and have been | 
with us eleven months. They are almost invari- | 
ably cheerful and happy, yet once in awhile, it is | 
evident that there is a yearning thought of the | 
dear ones on the other side of the earth. 

“Are you ever lonely ?” said J, one day to Chin 





in. 

“Sometimes, before I get up in the morning, I | 
think how it used to be at home,”’ was the reply. 

They are insatiable in their desire to play | 
games and to hear stories. They have learned 
back-gammon, checkers, chess and many other | 
games, in which they show great acuteness, and | 
they will listen with breathless interest while I 
recount tales from the Bible, relate the adven- 
tures of “Robinson Crusoe,”’ overhaul my memo- 
ries of the “Arabian Nights,’ read from the 
Youth’s Companion, tell about characters noted 
in history, &¢., &e. 

Respecting religions matters our boys are, at 
present, very fixed in their views. No persua- 
sion will induce them to enter a church, as they 
think it would be wrong for them, and they are 
apparently well drilled in the beliefs of their 
country. This is not the case with all the Chi- 
nese students here. Many of them are willing to 
go to church and to Sabbath school. 

It is to be hoped that the education in New 
England of so many boys who are hereafter to 
occupy positions of prominence and trust in Chi- 
na may prove instrumental in carrying Chris- 
tianity more effectually into the empire. 

——— +0 
A DECAYING NATION, 

France has shown an elasticity and strength since 
the war with Germany that has surprised both her 
friends and enemies. No nation in Europe, not even 
England, could have paid the immense sum of 
$1,000,000,000, besides the expenses of the war, with- 
out a heavy drain on her resources. But all the 
industries of France seem prosperous, and her peo- 
ple are growing rapidly in wealth. 

But in one particular France is weak, and growing 
steadily weaker. Her population does not increase, 
or so slightly as to be imperceptible. It is rare to 
find more than two children in a family, while in 


many families there are none. There is less emigra- 


tion than from most other countries in Europe. But 
in spite of a large annual emigration, England and 
Germany show a rapid increase. France, without 


much loss by emigration, makes little or no gain. 
As a nation can retain its position and influence ouly 


by a vigorous people, if France continues to fall 


hehind in population, she will grow weaker than 


England, or Germany, or Russia, whose gains are 


constant. 
———_—__+o+ -------— 


A UNIVERSE LYING WASTE, 


Twenty years ago two eminent scientific men, Dr. 
Whewell and Sir David Brewster, had a sharp con- 
troversy on the question, “Whether other worlds be- 
sides the earth were inhabited.” Dr. Whewell de- 
nied that there was any evidence for it, or even any 
Probability of its truth. Dr. Brewster maintained 
that both reason and the Bible required the universe 
to be filled with intelligent creatures, instead of be- 


ing an empty waste. 


Prof. Proctor is discussing the question again by Money, patience and push succeed in getting some 
the light of recent discoveries, and is inclined to 
He says the central suns 
of all systems cannot be inhabited, on account of 
their intense heat; nor burst-out worlds, like the P 
Jupiter and the other | peletenent Cine geet: 
great planets are glowing masses of fire; and Venus | 


agree with Dr. Whewell. 


moon, without air or water. 


and Mercury are scorched by the sun; so that Mars | the loss of his honey by the bee-moth, asked for a 
is the only planet in our system with elements fa- | 


Vorable to life. 


of space utilized to waste space is infinitismal.” 


Of course his conclusions have no force in relation ' upon a bee-hive, provided with gates. The bees 


to any other kind of beings but men. There may be | were expected to be in their cells just before dusk; 
| creatures with different organizations from ours, 
adapted to every world. 


given to eccentric moods and odd habits. 
occasion he accepted the hospitality of a family at 
their beautiful country villa. 


ter it. 
bed, and the sweepings of the room were left every 


good-by. 


U i 
ndeniable Fact. 

Itis an undeniable fact that no article was ever placed 
before the public with so much undisputed evidence of its 
great medical value, as the VEGETINE. 

For every complaint for which VEGETINE is recom- 
mended, many testimonials of what it has done are fur- 
nished the public at large, and no one should fail to ob- 
serve that nearly all of the testimonials are from people 
right at home, where the VEGETIN 


THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. ~ 


the hens, lighting on their roosts, were then to close 
the gates of the hive, and keep them shut at night. 
The early rising of the hens would automatically 
open the gates again, and return the bees—their 
honey all safe—to the airs of heaven and the flowers 
of earth. He received the patent. 

Another applicant asked for a patent right for an 
artificial moon, that should light each town that used 
it, without expense. His eye had often been struck 
by the reflection of distant windows at sunset, and 
how far light travelled. He therefore proposed a 


2 
+o 


A PAINTING ON A SHEET, 
Paul Veronese, like many other painters, was 
On one 





He assumed great lib- 





S prepared, and as 


erties during his visit, claiming absolute possession D#lloon for each town, sufliciently large to raise a the streets and numbers are given there can be no possible 
a . huge reflector, that was to be hoisted every evening gout about the matter 
of his room, and allowing not even a servant to en- . ‘ 4 


at dusk (about the time the hens had shut in the 
bees). The reflection of the sun’s rays, cast downward 
upon the village, was sure to afford light through 
_all the darkness of the night. Fortunately for him- 
self, this inventor presented his application through 
a patent attorney, who told him it was doubtful if it 
could be obtained 
In the fall of 1872 a gentleman, probably from Cal- 
ifornia, applied for and received a patent for build- 
ing houses on wheels or rollers, so that in case of 
earthquakes they might roll forward or backward 
and not be shaken to pieces. 


The following extraordinary cure of a cancer, which 
had been pronounced beyond the reach of medicine, by 
the best medical skillof New England, certainly merits 
the most profound attention of the medical faculty, many 
of whom are now daily prescribing VEGETINE, in New 
england, where it has already become firmly established, 
and is recognized by all classes of people to be the only 

reliable Blood Puritier. 

The VEGETINE is composed exclusively of roots, barks 
and vegetable substances, which nature designed only for 
| use. ‘Lhey are searching, and sufficiently active tocleanse 
) Ul obstructions in all constitutions. Every property has 
| been carefully analyzed, and is known to produce effeets 
| Superior to any preparation by medical science of the pres- 


He would not suffer the maid to make his 


morning outside the door for her to remove. 

Paul slipped away without bidding the family 
On entering the room, the servant found 
the sheets of the bed missing, and at once reported 
that the painter must have stolenthem. After care- 
ful search a roll was found in the corner, which 
proved to be a magnificent picture of “Alexander in 
the Tent of Darius.” It was painted on the missing | 
sheets of the bed, and the artist had chosen this cu- 














a) 
WHAT A BLIND MAN SEPFS, 





rious way of recompensing his hosts for their gener- | 
ous hospitality. 


FRUITS IN SCOTLAND. 

Changes of climate, of atmosphere, or of soil, make 
great changes in the fruit-producing power of a 
country. The peach and the plum once abounded in 
New England. It is now hard to raise them, and 
they rarely come to perfection. A similar change is 
working more slowly with the cherry and the apple. 

Fruit-raisers in Scotland are alarmed by the in- 
creasing difficulties of bringing fruit to perfection. 
The winters are said to be milder than formerly, and 
the summers not so intensely hot. But frosts are | 
later in the spring, and earlier in the autumn. Ap- | 
ple and pear orchards, formerly famous for abun- | 


} 


can be detected. 


| 
Nature struggles hard to make up for any defects | 


in the senses, and she gives tothe blind a certain 
| power to see when the eyes give no help. 
| man says: 


Whether within a house, in the open air, whether 


walking or standing still, I can tel, though quite 
blind, when I am opposite an object, and can per- 
ceive whether it be tall or short, slender or bulky. I 
can also detect whether it be a solitary object or a 
| continuous fence, whether it be a close fence or com- 
| posed of open rails, and often whether it be a wood- 
en fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. 


I cannot usually perceive objects if much lower 
than my shoulders, but sometimes very low objects 
This may depend on the nature of | 
the objects, or of some abnormal state of the atmos- 
phere. The currents of air can have nothing to do 


A blind | © 


ent age, 
APPROVED STATEMENT. 
Charlestown, Mass., March 24, 1869. 
Mr. Hi. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—In the year 1860, while residing at Portland, 
Me., | was afflicted with a cancer on my nose, Which made 
rapid progress, the best physicians there were con- 
sulted, without any benefit. For a period of six years it 
continued to increase and extend, until it was invading 
my whole system. I suffered the most excruciating pains, 
until my nose was nearly gone, and 1 found it was ap- 
proaching a fatal termination. Being burnt out of house 
and home by the great fire of 1866, L moved here, when I 
was entreated to try the Indian Blood Remedy, VEGE- 
TINE, and suffering greatly, without hope or confidence of 
relief by any medicine, | finally consented to try it; and 
only those who have suffered similarly can realize my 
teelings, when, after two months’ trial, | found the open 
sore commencing to heal. Gaining confidence that the 
disease Was being successfully combated by the VEGE- 
TINE (for I took no other medicine), I faithfully continued 
its use, and in six months the cancer was healed and my 





with this power, as the state of the wind does not di- | health fully restored, 






um confident if 1 had used VEGETINE in the early 


. | reetly affect it; the sense of hearing has nothing to | 
dant yields, are now almost barren. Damson plums * : sarge 4 > of the disease, it would have arrested its progress 








: The planets in other systems, he | the busy bee works by day. 
thinks, are in no better condition. “The proportion | 28 for a device that should admit the worker by 


| do with it, as when snow lies thick on the ground ob- | 
can hardly be raised, and many kinds of berries are 
becoming extinct. Cherries, gooseberries, and Amer- 
ican cranberries once flourished. It is now rare to 
obtain a good crop. The same is true of the filbert | 
and hazel-nut. The cultivators are everywhere | 
agreed about the facts; but the natural philosophers 
cannot agree about the causes. 


| 


+ >>—____——_ 

WHO ARE THE DUNKERS? 
Some of the leading papers of the country made 
singular blunders recently in giving notice of a Con- 
vention of Dunkers, held in Illinois. The Cincinnati 
Times gives a brief sketch of their history: 
The origin of the society, or, more properly, the 
church, dates back to the Christian era, but the first 
congregation organized in America was at German- 
town, Penn., in the year 1721. They are a denomi- 
nation of Baptists, and emigrated to this country 
from Germany, hence the name, German Baptists, 
which is the proper name. The nickname, Dunker, 
or Tunder, is from the German word, Taufen, to dip. 
The Seventh-day Baptists originated from this de- 
nomination about the year 1729, by Conrad Beissel, at 
Ephrata, Penn. They do wear a very plain, but neat 
dress, being temperate in that as well as in all other 
things; but as regards shaving, it is left optional with 
the members; but they are not allowed to change the 
cut of the beard to follow the ever-changing fash- 
ions. ; 
The men and women do not live in separate habi- 
tations, as they are not confined to monasteries and 
nunneries, but, on the contrary, are scattered over 
the land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and are 
more numerous than is generally supposed by those 
who have but little knowledge of the sect, having 
over one thousand five hundred ministers, with quite 
a large laity (one hundred and fifty thousand, accord- 
ing to report of National Conference held in Illinois, 
last week); and, instead of marriage being disap- 
proved of, as has been reported, it is held more sacred 
than it is by most other religious denominations. The 
only case in which it is disallowed is when one or 
both of the parties has a husband or wife living, 
whether divorced or not. 


—— ——_ - +o 
SOME SAD FIGURES, 

Only two out of eighty-tworeformed! If all young 
tipplers could see how nearly certain it is that an 
alcoholic appetite, once formed, will never leave 
them, they would let the first glass alone. 


Rev. Samuel W. Bush, upon retiring from the 
chaplaincy of the State Inebriate Asylum, gives a 
statement concerning the success of the institution 
which is far from encouraging. He surprises us by 
the information that few out of a hundred are per- 
manently reformed. We had been led to suppose 
that cures from the terrible disease of drunkenness 
were more frequent, and relapses rare. The repre- 
sentations usually made concerning the work of asy- 
lums and reformatories for this class of frail, sin- 
ning men, have quickened many hopes concerning 
them. But Mr. Bush speaks with great definiteness 
of the institution whose operations he thus watched: 
“This I know, that only three of the eighty-two pa- 
tients under the first administration have continued 
ina course of total abstinence; and all these eighty- 
two belonged to the highest class of society, and were 
intelligent, educated men. Many of these are dead, 
and died in a manner not a to contemplate. 
The rest—alas for them!” evention of intemper- 
ance, therefore, is the only hopeful work. If the 
habit, when formed, is so invincible, guard the young 
from the formation of the habit.—Presbyterian. 


—_+o+—_—__——_ 
PATENT FOOLERIES, 





curious inventions acknowledged at the Patent Of- 
fice. Here are some of them (copied from the offi- 
cial records) which have certainly provoked more 
laughter than admiration and produced more disap- 





| _ In 1870 the owner of certain hee-hives, irritated by 
patent for a combined hen-roost and bee-hive. He 
| had noticed that the bee-moth travels at night, while 
His desire, therefore, 


| day and keep out the thief by night. This his inge- 
| nuity effected by the erection of a hen-roost, pivoted 


| skin of my face, and to have the impressions direct- 


jects are more distinct, although the foot-fall cannot 
be heard, I seem to perceive objects through the 


ly transmitted to the brain. The only part of my 
body possessing this power is my face; this I have 
ascertained by suitable experiments. Stopping my 
ears does not interfere with it, but covering my face 
with a thick veil destroys it altogether. None of the 
five senses have any thing to do with the existence 
of this power, and the circumstances above-named | 
induce me to call this unrecognized sense by the | 
name of “Facial Perception.” 


ee eee 

A USEFUL SALVE, 
The properties and quality of patent medicines are 
somewhat various. Here, for example, we have an 
account of a salve which would serve a double use. 
An agent with a satchel under his arm entered * 
banking-house in Wall Street the other day, and pre- | 
senting himself before the bookkeeper, he thus be- 
gan: 








“Pardon me, sir, for intruding, but I wish to show 
you my world-renowned salve, which has attracted 
much attention from the crowned heads of Europe 
for the marvellous manner in which it cures corns, 
warts, sore eyes, boils, and will make the beard grow 
in forty-eight hours—try a box, sir?” 
Bookkeeper—No, sir; I have a beard, and none of 
the other complaints. 

Agent—But, dear sir, it makes a fine grease for a 
carriage. 





WAX FLOWER | 
INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


The art of making Wax Flowers and Crosses without a 
teacher. Illustrated. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cts, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 





Y. C. INITIAL 


DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered to the publie. 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, ete. 


The box con- 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 
} a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
l0in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
uite easy to make other 
owers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
svicht and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 









Sent postage paid for $100. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
















na saved years of great suffering. I desire simply that 
thers may be benefited and attention called to its nseful- 
ress; and,in the interest of suffering humanity only, I 
cheerfully add my testimonial to its entire success in my 
ease; and though I have lost nearly allmy nose, my face is 
entirely healed, and 1 enjoy good health. My husband 
joins with me in approving this statement. 
Mrs. JoHN PATTERSON, 39 Everett Street. 

Fully conewrring in the above, JONUN PATTERSON. 


a 
0 
1 











The above statement is from one who was a great suf- 
ferer for many years, trying many physicians and many 
remedies, and not finding relief until trying this remedy— 
the VEGETINE. Does it not conclusively show the search- 
ing, cleansing, purifying and healing qualities of the Vre- 
ETINE? Have you any doubt about trying the VEGETINE 
for diseases of the blood? If you have, reference can be 
given to over five hundred who have voluntarily given 
testimony of its cures. 

STINE is sold by all Druggists. 











For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The 
next year opens Sept. 1, 1874. There will be a limited 
number of vacancies. Early application is desirable, Ap- 
Ny for circular andadn on to Miss A. H. JOHNSON, 
Dacia, or tod. D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 

Bradford, Mass., May 12, 1874. 


PIANOS. © 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 
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pee, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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SONGS OF GRACE AND GLORY. 

The very best Sunday School Song Book. By 
W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. VA 160 Pages 
Splendid Hymns, Choice usic, Tinted Paper, 
Superior Binding. Price i Boards, 35c., 830 
ver 100. Specimen Copy in Paper Cover 
mailed for Twenty-five a ee ous 

i in pamphlet form, for SUN- 
Six New Songs 7 ee ree ens. 
RIES, from “SONGS of GRACE «and GLORY.” 
Price $2 per 100. Specimen copy of the Anni- 
ee Songs, and 6 sample pages of tie Book 
mailed for 3-cent stamp. Publishers, 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 





Just what Every Child Wants. 


PARENTS, if you want a quiet, never-fail- 
ing amusement for your children, 


© © 


HERE IT IS! 
THE NEW 


Soap Bubble Toy. 


The disagreeable part of blow- 
ing soap bubbles is here avoided, 
as the soap and water are con- 
tained in a tight receptacle at- 
tached to the pipe, and cannot 
be overturned. 

300 Bubbles Blown 
without Refilling. 

Any Kinp or Soar Usep. 

Warranted to work as repre- 
sented. For sale by all toy deal- 
ers, or mailed, postpaid, for 35 

~ cents to any address, by 
= §.B. BLISS, Gen’l Agt., 
P. O. Box 5712, New York city. Office, 20 Murray Street. 





Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his IMe 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Obtain 








§ Youth’s Comnanion Office, ? “e 
t 41 Temple Place. '§ Boston. 


of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doc- 
tor, 49 Bond Street; New York. 24— 








For the Companion. 
MY MOTHER. 
Far back in early years, 
I had a gentle woman for my guide, 
Whose influence still, whatever else betide, 
Counsels, restrains and cheers. 
So pure and sweet her face, 
I often see it through a mist of tears; 
It wears the look of dear, departed years, 
A calm, angelic grace. 
There are no other eyes 
That ever looked so calm, and pure, and true, 
That were so softly, radiantly blue, 
The color of the skies. 
No hair was ever quite 
So bright and brown as hers; no voice so low; 
No cheeks so like the pinkest flowers that grow; 
No hands so soft and white. 
My mother, though the years 
Have borne me far away from home and thee, 
In shadowed hours thy sympathy to me, 
Life’s dearest gift appears. 
No one can ever love 
So constantly and faithfully as thou; 
I know thy holy prayers are rising now 
For me, to God above. 
O mother, true and fair, 
Whatever good my feeble hands may do, 
However I may rise, I owe it all unto 
Thy watchfulness and care. 
KENDALL GARNETT, 


os 


For the Companion, 


A TURNING-POINT IN LIFE. 

The lover of literature and art who visits Bos- 
ton will be more than once reminded of one of 
the city’s early benefactors. If he visit the quiet 
rooms of the Athenwum, with their historic 
paintings, antiquities and richly-stored alcoves 
of books, almost the first object to claim his at- 
tention on entering will be the cast of the statue of 
Nathaniel Bowditch. If he go to the Public Li- 
brary, he will hardly fail to notice the antique, 
time-worn volumes of the Bowditch Library, 
filling a most conspicuous place in the elaborate 
palace of books, If he go to Mount Auburn, 
“sweet Auburn,” Boston’s city of the dead, he 
will long have occasion to remember the Bow- 
ditch monument as among the most striking that 
bear illustrious names. 

The character of Nathaniel Bowditch was re- 
markable for its simplicity, its moral energy and 
its stainlessness from youth to age. There was, 
however, a period in his early days when he 
was exposed to temptation, and when a decisive 
resolution to break away from unprofitable com- 
panions proved the turning-point of his life. 

When about ten years of age he was bound as 
an apprentice to a fem who kept a ship-chan- 
dler’s shop in Salem, 
counter, at the end of which Nat, as he was called, 
had a little desk, where he used to study and 
solve mathematical problems when not engaged 
with his customers, 

He was never idle. In the sultry days of sum- 
mer, When there was little business, he used to 
be seen by the neighbors engaged in ciphering at 
his desk, and on the great holidays, such as 
Fourth of July and General Training, he preferred 
his books to the parade. His winter evenings 
were wholly devoted to self-culture, and though 
a bound boy, he really laid the foundation of his 
future success before he entered his teens. He 
had learned so much of navigation and astrono- 
my that at the age of fourteen he made a practi- 
eal almanac. Higher mathematics, Latin and 
French, were acquired during his spare hours, 
with the same forgetful industry, 

Heo was generous and warm-hearted, and as he 
grew older he attracted to himself a large number 
ef young friends. 
several who were exceedingly fond of music, To 
these he became much attached, and began to 
neglect his graver studies to enjoy their society. 

His musical friends were fond of 
glass, and their gatherings were often turned 
into merrymakings of a most profitless sort. So 
alluring to young Bowditch became the music, 
the wit, the warm flow of friendly feeling, that 
he nearly abandoned his studious pursuits, and 
seemed likely to fall into idle and dissolute habits. 

At length the conduct of some of his compan- 
ions showed him the dangers to which he was 
exposing himself. ‘What am I doing?” he said 
to himself; “forgetting my studies in order to be 


In the shop was a long | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| of books and children. 
struggles of his boyhood. 





| 





_THE YOUTH’ 


with those whose whose only recommendation is 
that they love music? I shall be likely to fall 
into their habits if I continue with them. I will 
leave them. [ will do so no longer.” 

His resolution was kept, and he never again 
was led away from the performance of duty by 
the allurements of pleasure. 

The seed thus wisely sown in youth gloriously 
flowered in life’s summer-time, and fruited in the 
autumn of age. 

The evening of his life was remarkably serene 
and happy, and was passed in the companionship 
He loved to recall the 

The recollection of his 
well spent youth was a source of perpetual solace 
in age. 

One day he was found reading Bryant’s “Old 
Man’s Funeral,” and contrasting the picture with 
the struggles and triumphs of his own career. 

“His life was happy; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “every morning when 
I awoke and saw the sun, I thanked God that He 
had placed me in this beautiful world.” 

“For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 

To mock him with her phantom miseries. 

No chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 

For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him.” 

“Yes,” he added, “that is all true.” 


“And Tam glad that he has lived thus long, 

And glad that he has gone to his reward. 

Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord. 

When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die.” 





“Yes,” he said, “it was his time to die; do not 
look mournful; it is his time to die.” 

We never look up to the Bowditch Library in 
Bates Hall, Boston, without recalling Bowditch’s 
early self-denial and decision of character, and 
picturing in our mind his calm old age. And we 
have often asked ourselves where the name and 
influence of Nathaniel Bowditch would have 
been had he continued in the society of his cup- 
loving, pleasure-seeking companions, 


- +o — 
A BARON IN DISGUISE. 


The people of Jacksonville, Fla., are having fun 
over one of their hotel-keepers. The story is told 
as follows: 


A rough-looking man entered the hotel and 
wrote his name upon the register. His face and 
hands were sunburned, and his eyes looked blood- 
shot. A gray flannel shirt, torn coat, dirty 
breeches and scaly brogans were all that the vis- 
itor wore. 

“Could I have rooms placed at my service?” 
inquired the hard-looking customer. 

Watchman hesitated. He eyed the applicant 
very closely. “O, you wants a room, do you, old 
fellow?” the watchman said. “Well, just stop 
here a moment, and keep your hands in your 
pockets, while | run up stairs and see if he will 
assign you one,” 

“There's a man down stairs wants a room,” 
the watchman said. 

“Who is he?” inquired the deacon. 

“A drunken old Irishman,’ was the reply. 

“What does he look like?” was the interroga- 
tory. 

“Look like?’ replied the watchman. ‘‘He’s 
the worst-looking Irishman that I ever saw. 

“Well, slap him in No, 40. I guess that’s good 
enough for him,” 

“T guess that it’s better than he ever had _ be- 
fore,’ answered the watchman, as he closed the 
door. 

Down stairs he dashed, The baggage was all 
safe. The Irishman stood facing the register 
with his hands in his pockets. 


“This way, old fellow,” the watchman ex- 


| claimed, again mounting the steps. The old Celt 


followed him. No. 40 was a cramped apartment 
in the top of a wing of the hotel, immediately 
over the kitchen, 

“Is this my room?” the Irishman asked. 

“Yes, this is your room,” replied the watch- 


| man, 


| ladies’ parlor. 


Among his comrades were | 


the social j 


“Well, then,” said the Celt, “I must tell you 
that this wont do. I want a larger apartment, 
one that is well furnished and with suparier ac- 
commodations.”’ 

“QO, you do, eh? I suppose you would like the 
You can consider yourself mighty 
lucky to get this room. If I were the proprietor 
I would hoist you into the haymow.” 

The old lrishman stared at the watchman in 
perfect surprise. It was seconds before he could 
eatech his breath. “I’m greatly obliged to ye for 
your impertinence,”’ he said, “but if I can’t find 
accommodations here | must go where I can find 
them.” 

“That is right, old fellow, you better go to the 
Grand National. That’s the place for such 
slouchy old roosters as you.” 

As the old man was about to pass out the front 
door he met a half-dozen hard-fisted companions 
about to enter. 

“Hold on, boys,” he said, “this is too aristo- 
cratic for oos, The National is the place for such 
slouchy ould travellers as oos.”’ 

And they went to the other hotel. Two large 
express wagons loaded with trunks travelled in 
their wake, 

When the sun arose the landlord came down 
stairs with a fine appetite. 

“Good-morning, Kingsbury; how's your drunk- 
en Irishman this morning? Is he up yet?” 

“No, sir,’ replied the watchman. “No 40 
wasn’t good enough for him. He wanted the 
bridal chamber, and I made him dust.” 


_COMPANION. 


Here the deacon stepped to the register, and be- 
gan to read the list of arrivals. Suddenly his 
eyes dilated. A flush overspread his counte- | 
nance. | 

Putting his forefinger upon the book, he shout- | 
ed,— | 

“Here, here, Kingsbury. “What's this? Look | 
here!” 

The watchman looked at the finger. It pointed | 
to the name of Sir GEORGE GoRE, England. 

“O,” he exclaimed, “that was the drunken 
Irishman!” 

Sir George is a Western hunter who visited 
Florida with troops of retainers, dogs and guns. | 





+e — 


I HAVE DRANK MY LAST GLASS. 


No, comrades, I thank you, not any for me; 
My last chain is riven, henceforward I’m free. 
I will go to my home and my children to-night, 
With no fumes of liquor their spirits to blight, 
And with tears in my eyes, I will beg my poor wife 
To forgive me the wreck I have made of her life! 
I have never refused you before! Let that pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass! 


Just look at me now, boys, in rags and disgrace, 
With my bleared, haggard eyes, and my red, bloated 
face! 
Mark my faltering step and my weak, palsied hand, 
And the mark on my brow that is worse than Cain’s 
brand. 
See my crownless old hat, and my elbows and knees, 
Alike warmed by the sun, or chilled by the breeze ; 
Why, even the children will hoot as I pass— 
But I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my iast glass! 


You would hardly believe, boys, to look at me now, 
That a mother’s soft hand was once pressed on my 


brow, 
When she kissed me and blessed me, her darling, 
her pride, 


Ere she laid down to rest by my dead father’s side ; 
But with love in her eyes she looked up to the sky, 
Bidding me meet her there, and whispered ““Good- 


Dy. 

And I'll do it, God helping! Your smile I let pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass! 


Ah! T reeled home last night—it was not very late, 
For I'd spent my last sixpence, and landlords wont 


t 
On a fellow who's left every cent in their till, 
And has pawned his last bed their coffers to fill; 
O, the torments I felt, and the pangs I endured, 
And I begged for one glass—just one would have 
cured, 
But they kicked me out doors! I let that, too, pass, 
‘or I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass! 


At home, my pet Susie, with her soft golden hair, 
I saw through the window, just kneeling in prayer; 
From her pale, bony hands her torn sleeves were 
slung down, 
While her feet, cold and bare, shrank beneath her 
scant gown; 
And she prayed—prayed for bread, just a poor crust 
of bread, 
For one crust—on her knees, my pet darling plead, 
And I heard, with no penny to buy one, alas! 
But I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


For Susie, my darling, my wee six-year-old, 
Though fainting with hunger, and shivering with 
cold, 
There, on the bare floor, asked God to bless me! 
And she said, “Don’t cry, mamma! He will! for 
you see 
I believe what I ask for!” Then sobered, I crept 
Away from the house, and that night, when I slept, 
Next my heart lay the pledge! You smile—let it 
pass, 
But I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 





My darling child saved me! Her faith and her love 
Are akin to my dear sainted mother’s above! 
I will make her words true, or I'll die in the race, 
And sober I'll go to my last resting-place ; 
And she shall kneel there, and weeping thank God 
No drunkard lies under that daisy-strewn sod ; 
Not a drop more of poison my lips shall e’er pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 
Louis 8S. UPHAM. 
+2 
A NEGRO WEDDING. 
Negro weddings in the South are often very sim- 
We find in an ex- 
change the following amusing account of one of 
these. With the most decorous gravity the 
preacher began: 


ple and curious ceremonies. 


oo 


“Andrew, does you lub dis yer woman? 

“T does so,’’ was the emphatic reply. 

“Will you promise to stick close froo time and 
*tarnity, renouncing all oders aw’ cleabing to her 
for eber an’ eber an’ amen’”’ 

“T will dat.” 

“Will you lub, honor and *bey’’—— 

“Hold on, dar, ole Jack!’ interrupted the | 
groom, with no small show of indignation; | 
“taint no use to talk to me ’bout *beyin’ de wim- | 
men. Can’t promise to ‘bey no wimmen folks | 
any, ’cept ole miss!”’ 

“Silence, dar, you owdumptious fellar!” 
roared the wrathful preacher. “What fur you 
go fur spile de grabity ob de ’casion. Dis yere’s 
on’y matter ob form, an’ in’spensable to de ’ca- 
sion. Now don’t you go fur to open your mouf 
until de time come fur you to speak. Will you 
promise to lub, honor an’ *bey (Andrew still 
shaking his head ominously at the obnoxious 
word) dis yer woman Susy, furnishing her with | 
all things needed for her comfort and happiness, 
and cherishin’ and protectin’ from sufferin’ and 
sorrow, an’ makin’ smoove de path of all her 
precedin’ days to come?” 

“T s’pose I must say yes to dat,’ said Andrew, 
meekly. | 

“Den I pronounce dese yer two couples to be | 
man and wife, an’ whom de Lord has joined to- | 
gether, let no man go for to put dem asunder.” 
Here an uproar arose among the blacks, betoken- | 
ing a dilemma entirely unforseen by old Jack. | 
For inasmuch as he had forgotten to require the | 
usual vows of Susy, they insisted that, however 
firmly Andrew might be bound by the bonds of 








matrimony, Susy was still single, and the pair | 
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were but half married. The matter was at last 
adjusted by the preacher commencing the cere. 
mony over again, by which means the couple 
were firmly united, to the satisfaction of all, 


AN EXTINCT BIRD FOUND. 
Naturalists are often too hasty in concluding 
that animals and birds have become extinct. No 
specimens are found for many years, and they 





| leap to the conclusion that the species have died 


out. Butsuddenly an explorer in some unknown 
region finds the dead race living and vigorous, 


| Dr. Steinberger, who has recently made an ex. 
| ploring visit to the Navigator’s Islands, claims to 


have discovered the dodo, a bird long supposed 
to be extinct. He brought home a living bird, 
and a dead one preserved in spirits. He says, 
“Itis a timid bird, lonely in its habits, exceeding- 
ly scarce in number, and only found in lonely 
and almost inaccessible parts of the mountains,” 
As to the worth of the discovery he says: 


For about two centuries past the few remains of 
this bird known to the scientific world as a foot 
or a head, together with some paintings made of 
it in the seventeenth century, have been preserved 
in European museums with great care, and have 
been regarded as of great value. Several scien- 
tific treatises upon it have been contributed to 
learned societies within the last fifty years, but 
so little has been known of it by naturalists that 
they have not been agreed as to what family it 
belonged, or what were its habits. Ornithologists 
will doubtless recognize in these specimens an 
extremely valuable acquisition to science, and 
improve the opportunity now afforded of making 
a thorough acquaintance with its peculiarities 
and of determining its proper classification. 





—_+or——_—_—_ 
BOUTS RIMES. 


The old Northumberland House festivals were 
right royal things in their way. There was, on 
the other hand, many a snug, or unceremonious, 
oreccentric party given there. Perhaps the most 
splendid was that given in honor of the King of 
Denmark in 1768. His Majesty was fairly bewil- 
dered with the splendor. There was in the court 
what was called “a pantheon,” illuminated by 
four thousand lamps. The King, as he sat down 
to supper at the table to which he, had expressly 
invited twenty guests out of the hundreds assem- 
bled, said to the duke, “How did you contrive to 
light it all in time?” “I had two hundred lamp- 
lighters,” replied the duke. 

Horace Walpole affected to ridicule the ability 
of the Duchess of Northumberland as a verse 
writer. At Lady Miller’s, at Batheaston, some 
rhyming words were given out to the company, 
and any one who could, was required to add lines 
to them so as to make sense with the rhymes 
furnished for the end of each line. This sort of 
dancing in fetters was called bouts rimes. “On 
my faith,” cried Walpole, in 1775, “there are 
bouts rimes on a buttered muffin by Her Grace, 
the Duchess of Northumberland.” It may be 
questioned whether anybody could have sur- 
mounted the difficulty more cleverly than Her 


Grace. For example: 
The pen which I now take and brandish, 
Has long lain useless in my standish, 
Know, every maid, from herown __ patten 
To her who shines in glossy satin, 
That could they now prepare an oglio 
From best receipt of book in folio, 
Ever so fine, for all their pufling, 


muflin; 
feast on, 


I should prefer a buttered 
A muffin Jove himself might 


If eaten with Miller, at Batheaston, 
—_————__+o- —_ -— — 
BOSTON’S HISTORICAL MONU- 
MENTS. 


Speaking of the influences which helped to 
form the mind and character of Senator Sumner, 
George W. Curtis, in his eloquent oration in Bos- 
ton Music Hall, thus speaks of the historic monu- 
ments of Boston: 


I know not if the people of this neighborhood 
are always conscious of the hallowed ground 
upon which they daily tread. We who come 
hither from other States, pilgrims to the cradle of 
American independence, are moved by emotions 
such as we cannot elsewhere feel. Here is the 
“Old South’? meeting-house—and here may It 
long remain!—where, however changed, still in 
imagination Sam Adams calls the Sons of Lib- 
erty to their duty. There is the old State House 
where James Otis, with electric eloquence, brings 
a continent to its feet. Beneath is the ground 
where Crispus Attucks fell. Beyond is Faneuil 
Hall, the plainest and most reverend political 
temple now standing in the world, and upon the 
principles which ave its inseparable traditions has 
been founded the most humane Republic in histo- 
ry. There is the Old North steeple, on which 

’aul Revere’s lantern lights the land to indepen- 
dence. Below is the water on which the scarlet 
troops of Perey and of Howe glitter in the June 
sunshine of ninety-nine years ago; and lo! memo- 
rial of a battle lost and a cause won, the tall gray 
melancholy shaft on Bunker Hill rises—rises “till 
it meets the sun in his coming, while the earlist 
light of morning gilds it, and parting day lingers 
and plays on its summit.’ These scenes, as well 


| as his books and college, were the schoo! of Sum- 


ner; and as the tall and awkward youth, dream- 
ing of Marathon and Arbela, of Sempach and 
Morgarten, walked on Bunker Hill, and his eyes 
wandered over peaceful fields and happy towns 0 
Concord and Lexington, doubt not that the genius 
of his native land whispered to him that all 
knowledge and the highest training and the purest 
purpose were but the nezessary equipment of the 
ambition that would serve in any way a country 
whose cause in his own day, as in the day of Bul- 
ker Hill, was the cause of human nature. 
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THE YO 


LION HUNTING ON A STEAMSHIP. | Suddenly snap went a torpedo directly under 
The Times of India gives an account of a novel | her toes, and Tillie jumped backwards. 


jion-hunt, which took place on board the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris Steam Navigation Company’s ves- 
sel, City of London, on the 19th of March last. 


It must have been an exciting time to the pas- | 


sengers and crew. 


It appears that on the morning of that day, 
when at the junction of the two rivers Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, where the rivers had overflowed 
the embankments, three full-grown lions were 
seen walking along the shore in the water about 
a mile ahead of the steamer. On nearing the 
beasts one was shot dead while trying to swim 
towards the ship. 
pick up the carcass, and the steamer pursued the 
two others, who turned round to charge the ves- 
sel. After many shots had been fired at them 
one was struck dead by the commander, and the 
other was shortly afterwards despatched by a 
bullet from a Snider. The steamer then ap- 
proached the bank, and the dead lions—or rather 
lionesses, for such they proved to be—were taken 
on board. About ten minutes later a large male 
lion was observed crouching down on a small 
tract of land surrounded with water, and waving 
his tail, perhaps as a signal of distress. On being 
fired at he gave a tremendous roar, and with his 
mane standing on end advanced to charge the 
ship, when a fresh volley laid him low. He, too, 
was carried on board when thoroughly dead, and 
his dimensions were as follows: length from head 
to end of tail, 9 feet 6 inches; length of body, 
6 feet 7 inches; height, 3 feet 9 1-2 inches; weight, 
420 pounds. The like of this incident, it is stat- 
ed, had never occurred before in any part of Mes- 
opotamia. 
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For the Companion. 


TWiLiGeHet. 


Four-year-old Maggie, brown-eyed and wise, 
Of speech both quaint and rare, 

Tries to resolve in her questioning brain 
The myst’ries she finds everywhere. 


“Mamma,”’ and the fathomless eyes inquired, 
Searchingly clear and bright, 

“Ihave heard you talking about it,— 
What is it you call twilight?” 

Mamma was intent with her plannings, 
Obscurely brief her reply. 

“Twilight, my dear? Between light and dark, 
I'll tell you more by-and-by.” 


The sunshine was bathing the room with gold, 
And Maggie was buzzing about, 

Intent as a bee in extracting the sweets 
She could find by looking without. 


“Mamma, come quickly, I see one right here,”’ 
And her voice rang out with glee, 

“Here’s a twilight; an honest and true one, too, 
Stands by the gate, don’t you see ?”’ 

Amused and perplexed by the child’s conceit, 
Interpreting twilight—with joy, 

Mamma looked out and beheld at the gate— 
Brown Tom, the mulatto boy ! 

Mrs, SopHie M. DAMoN. 


——_+or+—__— — 
For the Companion. 


TILLIE’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
CHAPTER I, 
“Boom! Boom! 


Snap-nap-apap! 
Ding-dong!” 


Ding-dong! 

You all know how it sounds on a Fourth of Ju- 
ly morning. 

It was such a racket that it awakened even 
sound-sleeping Tillie Dexter. She rubbed her 
eyes, remembered what day it was, scrambled out 
of bed and hurried on her clothes in what she 
called “a jiffy.” 

“O dear!” she sighed to herself as she drew on 
her stockings, “I meant to have been up as early 
as Ben, and now I don’t believe he’s left me a sin- 
gle cracker or torpedo.” 

She ran down through the dining-room and 
across the grassy yard where the dew still spark- 
led in the slant rays of the morning sun, but when 
she reached the gate Ben was just disappearing 
up the street with Willie Wade. 

“Too bad!”? she murmured, stooping to button 
up her boots, which in her haste she had left un- 
fastened; and one or two tears were added to the 
glittering dew-drops at her feet, 

Tillie swung on the gate and listened to the oc 
casional boom of the guns, the continual peal of 
bells and the distant snapping of crackers in 
bunches or singly. 

She fell to wondering what Fourth of July 
Meant, and why Ben could go off up the street 
While Tillie must not. With the same thoughts 
and feelings twenty years later she would have 
been advocating “women’s rights,” but now she 
Was only a little girl nine years old. 

The old gate creaked back and forth, back and 
forth, till the sun had dried all the dew from the 


Brass except a few drops under the shadow of the 
Currant bushes, 


The launch was manned to | 


“Ho,” laughed Ben, who had climbed over the 
garden fence a little way off and had slily crept 
|up behind her, “’twas only a torpedo, Tillie! 
needn’t be afraid of that.’ 





“O Ben! you didn’t leave me any; and now I 
| S/pose you’ve used ’em all up !” 
| “T did, too,” said Ben, indignantly; “left ’em on 
| 


the sitting-room table. Where’s your eyes?” 

Tillie involuntarily put her hand to her face to 
make sure her eyes were there before she an- 
swered. 

“But I didn’t know it; and I came through the 
dining-room. Well, P’ll have ’em after break- 
fast,’ she added, as they ran into the house at 
the call of the breakfast bell. 

“O mother,’ began Ben, presently, with his 
mouth full of fresh biscuit. 

“My son!” chided Mrs. Dexter, but not in sea- 
son to save Ben from a severe choking. 

As soon as he could breathe again without a 
cough, he continued, ‘““Mr. Wade told me to tell 
you that he and Mr. John Wade are going to take 
all their folks and us to the beach and he’s com- 
ing right after breakfast and that’s what I came 
home so quick for if you’ll let me and Tillie go 
and he’d ask you too only he knew you couldn’t.”’ 

No wonder Ben choked with a hot biscuit 
crowding into his mouth and such a breathless 
sentence hurrying to get out. 

“O goody! May we go, mother?” exclaimed 
Tillie. 

“Certainly you may,”’ answered Mrs. Dexter. 

“And shall I wear my new muslin dress?” 

Now this new muslin with its little blue sprigs, 
its row on row of narrow tucks, its short puffed 
sleeves and its delicate lace around the throat, 
was Tillie’s especial pride and delight. 

Of course her mother answered, “‘No, indeed! 
What made you think of such a thing ?”’ 

“Why, mother, Fannie Wade went to the beach 
somewhere where there’s lots of folks, and she 
said everybody had their very bestest dresses on, 
all trimmed up as nice as ever you saw. And I 
thought”’ 

“Never mind, Tillie dear, what people wore 
where Fannie went. You must wear your stout 
gingham dress and carry your warm sacque be- 
sides.” And Mrs. Dexter began to clear away 
the breakfast dishes. 

Tillie went up stairs to change her dress, in 
| rather a rebellious frame of mind. 
| “It’s mean,” muttered the naughty spirit in 
|her heart. “There’s Fannie and her city cousin 
| will be dressed just as nice as can be, and I shall 








| look so they wont want to be seen near me!” 
| “Mother knows best,’’ whispered the good spir- 
jit. “And you remember the mistake Davie made 
| in repeating his text last Sunday, ‘God loveth a 
| cheerful give up,’ and the little sermon papa 
preached about it. If I were you I’d give up, and 
do it cheerfully, too.” 

“I know what it is,’’ thought Tillie; “I forgot 
to pray this morning.” 





So, dropping on her knees by her little bed, she 
asked for help to overcome her wrong feelings, 
-~ that God would take care of her all that day. 

M. T. C. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
SQUARE WORD. 
My first is a fancy or vision of mind; 
A London fog is my next, you'll find; 
A parasite may be defined as my third, 


Or the ae feathers of newly-tledged birds ; 
h 


A blossom which brightens up many a bed 


’ 


(With white or with purple, with yellow or red,) 


2. 


3. 
REBUS, 





A scholar’s complaint. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A 

A crowned ruler. 

A distracted country. 
A 


1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. A scriptural exclamation. 


the finals form the name of his office. 
5. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


», FY " 
EXAMPLE, Pos....An insect. 


Pos....Food for invalids. 
Com ...A near relative. 


Pos....To glide. 
Com ...A blossom. 


6. 
PICTORIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 











Wu} 











which is a flower. 
7. 
CHARADE, 
Dreary and cold was the wintry jirst, 
No star shone in the stormy sky ; 
Dejected and lonely a watcher sat, 


“Give me my second!’ a maiden cried, 
“The first is cold and hard and drear ; 

T'll haste to the castle before I sleep, 
And ask if Sir John still lingers here. 


“Honors and titles we leave behind!” 


Sir John had given up his whole. 





Conundrums. 


use to old bachelors? I ‘ 
What is a welcome ship at any time? 


The alphabet. 
Why is this continent like milk? 
ours. 


wide-awake it’s leaping. 





1. Lament, mantle, mantel, mental. 

2. “Hoop skirts are on their last legs.”” 

3. Inch, » Item, Able, Deer. — 

4. Asserted, sad trees. A pint, paint. 
sourer one. Its queer cup, picturesque. 
absolute. 

5. In haste accuse no man. 

6. Land, Aloe, Noon, Dens. 


——— 


*'Twas thus the old bell seemed to toll; 
The maid in her second wept through my first, 


Why would a perfumer make a good editor? 
cause he is accustomed to making elegant extracts. 

What part of their infant education is of the most 
Learning to go alone. 
Friendship. 
What was the greatest bet that was ever made? } —_ 


When earlier flowerets are withered and dead; 
Contemptible looks for my last you will own, 
Such as given by true ladies I never have known. 


B. 


I came to my first, and could not get through it, 
So I went off to school, and learnt how to do it. 


kind of drink. 7. A kind of plant. 

8. A well-known river. 
9. A Pacific State. 
disorderly difficulty. 10. A bird’s home. 


The initials form the name of a statesman, and 


Lucius Goss, 


Com ...A parent... ..Moth—Mother. 
Pos.... Two, the one and the other, 
Com ...To tease. 


L. H. CLARK. 


Find the names of the upper line of symbols; 
their initial and final letters will give the lower line, 


For soon dear old Sig John should die. 


xX. Y. Z. 


Because it’s 


Why is a kangaroo a curious chap? When it’s 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


ILIAD, HOMER. 
Erroneous, 
As to blue, 


Be- 
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| ASTHMA. 


| Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Prepared from a 
German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whiteomb, in 
Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when all 

| other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by 
him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic charac- 
ter has ii failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected 
many permanent cures. It contains no poisonous or inju- 
rious properties whatever; an infant may take it with 
perfect safety. 
(F" The above-named preparation is manufactured 
solely by the proprietors. The name and title thereof is 
adopted as a Trade+Mark to secure the public and proprie+ 
tors against imposition by the introduction of spurious ar 
ticles. All unauthorized use of this Trade+Mark will be 
promptly prosecuted. 


Josern Burnetr & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie~ 
tors, No, 27 Central Street, Boston, For sale by Druggists 
everywhere, 26—5t 








That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of eight dif- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief sps we will send an illustrated cat+ 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on applicati 

8- WI 











me 
& LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass, 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
10,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; 8S. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicago. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 

TIONS which are in daily use. Taken from the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Languages. With 
English translations. To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

The Young Angler. Containing instructions for 

yreparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Traits, ete. Also, 
low and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Hlustrated. Price 10 cents. 

he Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
ete., ete., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Lither of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 
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FACE POWDER 


YCUAURSDYS4 


50 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. 
QU ples of 20 styles, 

all colors of Bristol ¢ 
outfit 20 cents. Cireulars free. 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


OR OTHER POWDER 








Sam- 
including Snowflake, Marble and 
rds, for 10 cents. Agents wanted; 
ULLMAN & CO., 13 

23 








liga GREAT SENSATION. “Pluck and No 
Pluck,” the pair mounted ready to frame on receipt 
of $100. “Awake and Asleep,” mounted for 50 cents, 
“Smiles and Tears,” same price. A Beautiful Bouquet of 
Flowers for 35 cents, or two for 60 cents. A Portfolio, 
containing $16 worth of the best selling chromos, sent to 
agents and dealers on receipt of $5. Send stamp for Ilus- 
trated Circular. Boston FRAME AND CnroMmo Co., 292 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 36 





omits song The Best 
Printing Presses. 7hf.ce! 
2» @? Size for Cards, La- | @ Size for Cir- 
SGRY. Envelopes, &c | $ 1 A culars, Ete, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
i @ vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money mocking, Send stam 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


C ELS! KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


CARD PRINTE! With 3 Alphabets of Type, $1. 
(The Best.) Decalcomanie Pic- 
tures, 200 for 25 cents. Little Chromos, $3 per hundred. 
Scrap Pictures, all prices. Embossed Frames, 75 cents 
per dozen. Boys and Girls can earn /ots of money in their 
own village. J.JAY GOULD, Boston. 24eow3t 












$1. will buy a beautiful Silver Cara 

Printer with Case of Type, Ink, 

Tweezers, &c., and furnish delight- 
Sul, money-making amusement. 

Delivered anywhere by mail. 81.15. Agents wanted, 
GOLDING & CO., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 

l7eow6t B 

ULL TIMES. We are selling at a great sacrifice, 

that pair of fine Oil Chromos, ‘*Morning Kisses” 

and Pleasant Dreams.” Sent to any address, 

mounted and ready for framing on receipt of 35 cents. 

They are gems. Size 8x10.. Worth $150. Warranted fine 

Chromos. A. 8S. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, New 

Bedford, Mass. 1l—eowl 


URS eee 





$50,00 


in 1847; never fails. Sold by the Druggists. 
Park Place, New York. 


WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REMEDY 
which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, 
Pains in the Limbs, Back and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sprains and Vomiting, | — 
quicker than Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, established 
Depot, 10 


28—4t 





105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





specimen book. 





P Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
e ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
Send eS 






WARDS II 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Bosto 








Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, etc. Onewill do for @ 
whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 
amusing and instructive for the young. 
Jet Printer 1, Silver #1 25, 
with Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered 
mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets ertra 
. Agentswanted. Golding & 
114 Kilby Street, Boston 
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The Surnsceirrion Price of the Companton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the vear. 

Tar Companion Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURE id the 
money ina registered letter. All postimasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 





money by us before the date opposite your name can | 


be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must. be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
hooks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THE BABY MONKEY. 


There was a great rush of children to Woodward’s 
Garden in San Francisco, to see the baby-monkey 
when it was first placed on public exhibition. He 
was a bit of a fellow, about as large as a kitten, and 
had a tail as long as his mother’s, but he looked very 
old in his face. 

When I first went to see him, the mother-mon- 
key was holding him in her arms; but presently he 
crawled to the floor, then out through the bars and 
upon my knee, I thought strange that the mother 
was not afraid of losing it; but when I moved my 
hand to stroke it, back went the little monkey, swift 
as a dart, into his mother’s arms. Pretty soon he 
crawled away again, and then I saw that the mother- 
monkey had hold of the tip of its tail with her fin- 
gers, and, as the little one crawled away from her, 
she let him go as faras she could reach, but never 
let go of his tail; and when anybody moved a hand 
to touch him, she pulled him back into the cage. 
She never seemed to relax this hold by day or night 
till the little fellow was two months old; then she let 
him go. But her mother-instincts were very strong- 
ly-marked even then, The cage contained a “hap- 
py family” of dogs, cats, monkeys and guinea-pigs, 
all sleeping in one box together; so when the little 
monkey crept out of his mother’s arms, she would 
reach down into the box and take up a young puppy, 
or kitten, or guinea-pig, and nurse and fondle it just 
as though it were her own. She did not seem quite 
contented without some sort of young thing in her 
motherly arms. 

~ —_ 
PRACTICAL JOKE BY 

A gentleman living on the Savannah River, 
Georgia, was in the habit of sending his negroes 
down the river to fish with nets, as the tide served. 
On one occasion, two of his boys reached the fishing 
ground before the tide had fallen sufficiently for 
their purposes. Cuffee always goes to sleep when he 
has nothing else to do. So pushing a pole into the 
mup, they tied the canoe thereto, and lying down, in- 
tended to sleep until the tide served. But along 
came a huge devil-fish, which grubbed up the pole, 
and tucking it under his flipper, began towing the 
canoe and its contents towards the deep water. 
When the negroes awoke they were terrified well- 
nigh out of their wits. They were proceeding to sea 
at the rate of about four miles an hour, but the pow- 
er propelling the canoe was wholly invisible. The 
first impulse was to jump overboard, but it occurred 
to them in time, fortunately, that they were unable 
to swim. Finally the rope by which master devil- 
fish was towing them was cut, and they reached the 
land ina pitiable state of terror. 

An individual of this species has been known to 
take up the kedge of a small schooner and carry it 
for upwards of a mile, towing the vessel that dis- 
tance, when he dropped the anchor, apparently fa- 
tigued with the amusement.—“ Clever Fish,” in the 
Galaxy for June. 


A FISH. 


- 7 
WONDERFUL ANIMAL TAMERS, 

The gift (for it is a “gift,” as much as natural 
magnetism and touch-healing of pain,) which enables 
man to tame savage beasts and teach intractable 
ones is possessed by comparatively few, but the suc- 
cess of such renders them deservedly famous. 

Long years before the American Rarey’s name was 
heard as a “horse-tamer,” says a writer in Land and 
Water, a secret existed, as a family heirloom, among 
a branch of the O'Sullivans in the south of Ireland. 
This family was known as “The Whisperers,” and 
they possessed the power of rendering as quiet as a 


lamb the most stubborn and unmanageable horse | 


that ever existed. 

Whether they did any thing more to a horse than 
breathe in his nostrils, we know not, but by doing 
this and kind soothing, and other ways known to 


themselves, they effected their purpose and retained | 
Putting the question of drugs or stimn- | 


their fame, 
lants, or other fascinating means aside, and coming 
to the point of pure and unadulterated domestica- 
tion and teaching, perhaps there was no person in 
modern times achieved so much success in animal 
teaching as 8S. Bissett. 

This man was a humble shoemaker. He was born 
in Scotland, in 1721, but he afterwards removed to 
London, where he married a woman who brought 
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him some property. Then, turning to a broker, he 
accumulated money until the year 1759, when his at- 
tention was turned to the training of animals, birds 
and fishes. He was led into this new study on read- 
ing an account of a remarkable horse shown at a 
fair at St. Germains, 

Bissett bought a horse and a dog, and succeeded | 
beyond his expectations in teaching them to perform | 
various feats. He next purchased two monkeys, 
which he taught to dance and tumble on a rope, and 
one would hold a candle in one paw and turn the 
barrel organ with the other, while his companion 
danced. He next taught three cats to do a great | 

| many wonderful things—to sit before music books | 
and to squall notes pitched to different keys. He | 
advertised a “cats’” opera in the Haymarket, and | 
successfully carried out his programme, the cats ac- 
| curately fulfilling all their parts. He pocketed some 
thousands by these performances. 
| He next taught a [ovevet, and then several species 
of birds to spell the names of any person in the com- 
pany, and to distinguish the hour of the day or 
| night. Six turkey cocks were next rendered amena- 
| ble toa country dance, and after six mouths’ teach- 
| ing he trained a turtle to fetch and carry like a dog, 
| and having chalked the floor and blackened its claws, 
| he made it trace out the name of any given person in | 
| the company. 
a pe 


| ROYALTY AMONG THE FINE ARTS, 
| “Stupid” is a very rude word to apply to a king, 
| but the majority of kings have represented power 
| more than fine genius. 
| The Prince of Wales made a little speech at the 
| Royal Academy dinner the other day,—a speech 
| kindly and grammatical, but little more. Plunge the 
most clever and excellent prince of royalty into the 
literary and artistic element, and he is nearly always 
uncomfortable or intensely unappreciative. Said the 
late Austrian Emperor gravely to Liszt, who had 
| been playing before him, “I have heard Hirtz, and 
| Thalberg, and Chopin, but I have never seen any one 
perspire like you.”” When Landseer went to Portu- 
gal, the King sent for him in order to compliment 
| the great painter of animals. “Ah, Sir Edwin,” said 
| royalty, “I am glad to see you. I am so fond of 
| beasts.’’— Boston Advertiser. 
— aa 


SETTING A HEN ON FISH-EGGS, 


A curious mode of fish-hatching is said to be fol- 
lowed in China. Having collected the necessary 
spawn from the water’s edge, the fishermen place a 

| certain quantity in an empty hen’s egg, which is 
} sealed up with wax and put under a sitting hen. 
After some days they break the egg ars the 
fry into water well warmed by the sun, and there 
} nurse them until they are sufliciently strong to be 
turned into a lake or river. 





| That beats, several times over, the old story about 

| the hen and the ducklings. To see her half a mil- 

| lion tinny “chickens” take to the water must aston- 

ish the old Chinese biddy beyond the power of cluck- 
ing. 

| Sear ane 

THE PALSIED SENATOR, 

| Itis years now since the brave old Tennessee anti- 

| slavery fighter, Parson Brownlow, has been able to 

| . . . 

|} walk. But his head is still clear, and he knows how 

| to vote. An exchange says of him: 

Brownlow attracts considerable attention from the 
Senate galleries. He never speaks, nor calls a page, 
nor smiles, nortalks toaneighbor, Attendants carry 
him to his seat at twelve, and back to his solitary 
home at five. There he sitsduring the long hours, 
silent and ghost-like, twitching perpetually with a 
terrible palsy. 





”~ — 
RESPECTING THE PANIC, 


About eleven o’clock one night a policeman met a 
| hegro carrying a trunk along the street, and, think- 
| ing he had discovered an item, he collared the negro 
| 





and told him to drop that trunk and explain. “I kin 
do it, sah,”’ replied the stranger, as he put the trunk 
down, De family what was boarding me has been 
axing for money, and as dey was gwine out to-night, 
I thought I'd git into some tamily whar dey respected 
de panic.” Tle was allowed to go on. 


a 
“NO A DAY FOR WHISTLIN’.” 


The late Dr. Macadam used to tell of a tipsy Scotch- 
man making his way heme upon a bright Sunday 
morning when the good people were wending their 
way to the kirk. A little dog pulled the ribbon from 
the hand of a lady who was leading it, and as it ran 
away from her, she appealed to the first passer-by, 
asking him to whistle for her poodle. “Woman,” he 
retorted, with a solemnity of visage which only a 
drunken Scotchman can assume, “woman, this is no 
a day for whistlin’!’’ 


- — 
A GOOD SOLDIER, 


A Georgian was talking to another soldier and 
asked, “Whey was you enduring the war?” The 
other replied, “I was twenty-four months in the 
army, sir.” “Yaas; wal, whey was you enduring 
that time?” “I was twenty-three months in the 
hospital.” “And whey was you enduring the other 
month?” “JZ was looking for the hospital,” said the 
fellow. 

a a 


IF A LADY in a red cloak were to cross a red field 
in which was a goat, what wonderful transformation 
would probably take place? The goat would turn 
to butter, and the lady into a scarlet runner. 





lect a wife for him, expressed himself in the follow- 
ing language: 

“Now, mother, I want you for tew pick out a girl 
for me, for I want one tew be my wife. She must 
hev dark ize, lite hare, purl teeth, rosy cheeks, and a 
roaming nose ; and I think Susan Jane Summers fills 
the diskripshun.” 


THE LATEST thing in dolls is a young lady of tint- 
ed wax, who, when wound up and given a high chair 
at the table, reaches out her arms, seizes a bit of 
| bread and slowly puts it into her mouth. When she 

has done this a certain number of times ’tis necessa- 


} ous oils and acids which enter into the composition of 


A YOUNG MAN writing home to his mother to se- | 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety, 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


hn A -2dthn de 
room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea. 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


b= of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries, 








Ditson & Co., of Boston, our constant adver- 

“repaired damages” caused by fire and water, | 
and are now at home in the old quarters, with store and | 
stock in fine order, and with music sufficient for the larg- | 
est orders. | 











BUSINESS FOR SALE.—Requires only $509 eapital. Pays | 
a net profit of $1500a year. It is for the manufacture of 
a useful article already introduced and in demand. Pro- 
tected by Letters Patent. Address H. F. CusuineG, North 
Sennington, Vt. | 








THE COMPLETE success which has attended the use of 
Jonas Whitcomb isthma Remedy is shown by the | 
great number of reliable certificates which accompany | 
each parcel. Many distinguished medical gentlemen have For sale by all first-class deal. 
used it in the treatment of the above-named complaint, | 


and have given it their unqualified approbation. | E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur. 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE BEST LAND inthe 
West, for sale on Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent, 
| Interest, by the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
Company. 

NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
except interest till fifth year. Rich Soil, warm Cli. 
Parker House, Boston. | mate, long Seasons, low Taxes, and free Educa- 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. Hon. Free Fare and Low Freights on household 
Continental Hotel, Phila, | 8004 to those who 

BUY THIS YEAR. 

For Cireulars and Maps, with full particulars, address 
GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Com’r, 

Burlington, Iowa, 


Girls and Boys Everywhere ! 


SEND 10 CENTS 


AT ONCE 


—FOoR— 














Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts.—7he superiori- | 
ty of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted free from the poison- 


many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. | 
They are not only true to their names, but are prepared | 
from fruits of the best quality, and are so highly concen- 
trated that a comparatively small quantity only need be 
used. 





“Pre-eminently superior.” 
“The best in the world.” 
“Used exclusively for years.’ 





For sale by all Grocers and Druggists. 26eow2t 








UST RECEIVED FROM NEW YORK an- 
ther lot of those tive dullar Sailur Suits, sizes to fit 
boys from 3 to 9 years of age. They are pretty and very 
cheap. Call and examine them at 
FENNO’S, 
Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. 

OvcR Ercut DOLLAR NEw YorK SUITs are a great bar- 
gain. Sizes to fit boys from 9 to 14 years of age. Another 
invoice ot Boys’ Fancy Waists just received, sizes tor boys 
from 3 to 10 years of age, price $1 50 each. 





PROFEssoOR HIGH, 
THE ROAMER FAMILY, 4 ixoe'e'il: 
9 ) Kare & Harry, 
UPINKIE & Bos. 

Their 10,000 mile Balloon Adventures 
over sea and land will delight you 
and profit you! MERCANTILE PUB- 
LISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo., mails 
itto you for 10 cents. 
(a 100 page book. 


SNNO’S, 
28 Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. 


$5 to $20 per day at home. ' 


= 





It 





Terms Free. Address 
GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 16 


2 BON TON Calling Cards, in 7 tints, sent for 20 
cts. Agent’s outfit. J.B. HusTEeD, Nassau, N.Y. 


WARTS A sure and immediate eure for these disa- 
es greeable excrescences will be sent on receipt 
of l0c and stamp. Dn. BAILEY, Station A, Boston, Mass. 


100 ADDRESS or Visiting Cards printed in best 
style, sent by mail for 40c. Samples for five 3-ct. 
NOVELTY CO., Alfordsville, Ind. 28—2t 
100 SAMPLES Decalcomanie Pictures mailed free 

for 25 cts. J.W. Russet & Co., Medford, Mass. 
soys and Girls wanted to act as agents. 24—L1t 


i EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Toth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 





stamps. 





oe See the Difference . 
Between the Socket Bridge and the ordinary Bridge 
after one day’s playing. Get Bradley's Patent Croquet. 
Send 10 cents for the Standard Rules for Croquet in 
America, or stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of Games. 


olumn ~ ass 
a sent the next 6 months, all for 25c. Address MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springficld, M 
“STAR,” New Ipswich, N. H. 27—2) 





ENGRAVING, 22x28, and an 8-page 32- 











POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF 


ORGAN MUSIC! 
For Pipe Organs. 


fale and 
EY & CO., 
2leow7w 


WANTED, Picture Agents, “everywhere, 
Female. 13,500 retailed by one. WHITN 
Norwich, Conn. 

N ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
i Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE, 38.M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 19— 
&7() A WEEK TO AGENTS SURE.—Four 
ep d hew patents. Sell to every family, tactory and 

» 











shop. J.D. NESBITT, Foxboro’, Mass. 5—it_| Organ Gems. Davenport. - 
Peer eo aT, AME y tht | 80 presse ter Organs. Be, 
28 eM C. H. FRYE, St. Albans, Vt. Clarke’s Short Voluntaries. 150 
B50 EXE.w2Vaiue se tiniaes sistas ans | OM@antet's Portfolio, Rises. Toe 


Address Cards 








ee, Address vols., each. 30 

MANLEY, 316 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | Hile’s Short Voluntaries. Nine nun- 
CARDS. bers, each. 5 

Brigham & Forbush, Natick, Mass. Zeuner’s Voluntaries. Complete. 300 


rates. Send 3-cent stamp for prices. 
Best Bristol, 40 ' 250 Easy Voluntaries. Zundel. 20 


in the world, 18 nobby samples sent free 
28—28t 


Cards at LOWEST 
Samples ten cents. 
‘nts per 100. 28—ltp 


b.. ~ don’t you want a real Photo (a gem) for 
GIRLS, your Albums? Enclose 10 cents anda 
3-cent stamp to WILLIAM ESTES, 

28—2t Winchester, Ill. 











New Cutrcn Music Book NEARLY READY. 





For Reed Organs. 


Organ at Home. 250 
Recreations for Cabinet (Reed) Or. 





5( ASSORTED, White, Rose and Snowflake Visit- 
ry) ing Cards of the latest styles, postpaid, for 60 cents; 
20 for 40 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 


2 ‘Address HARRY 
M. COOK, Box 2, Meriden, Conn. 28—It 





Ke gans. 
OBACCO ANTIDOTE. A sure cure for the use ’ 10 
of tobacco, postpaid, for 50 cents. Satisfaction guar- Clarke’s Short Voluntaries. - 
anteed or money refunded. Address F. A. ARNOLD, Clarke’s Reed Organ Compan 
Boston, Mass. 26—4t ion. 200 





~ 4) FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards sent for 
e 25 cents. Send stamp (not postal card) for samples 
of Glass Cards, Marble, Snowflake, ete. Agents wanted 
atonce. A. HH. Fuller, Brockton, Mass. 26—3t 


=.) PER WEEK selling Chang Chang. Polishes 
e ZG imen equal to a Chinaman, Send 25 cents for 
sainple. Every family needs it. Address U._S. AGENT 
EXCHANGE, 29214 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 26 


JANTED. Everyone to test my Magic Ink Powder. 
Never fails. Twenty-five cents’ worth will make 
one quart of good ink. Special terms to Agents. Send 


for it at once. 
FRED G, HAGAN, 


Address 
26—4t 176 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 


Fine collections of Pieces, Songs and Tunes, may also be 
found in Emerson’s New Method, Clarke’s New Method, 
and in Root’s School for Cabinet Organs. 





New Cuvurcu Mrsic Book.—In Avcvtst. 





Either of the above books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., | 
eal 711 Broadway, N. Y._ 


Climax Pocket-Book. 


This wonderful and novel invention affords amusement 

















ry to open her back, remove the food and wind her 
up again. Would that human beings could be re- 
lieved of indigestion in this way. 


quested by a lady of literary eminence to call at her 
house, “Be sure you recollect the address,” said 


| she, as she quitted the room—“*No. 1 Chesterfield 
| Street.” 

| “Madam,” said the doctor, “I am too great an ad- 
| mirer of politeness not to remember Chesterfield, 
and, I fear, too seltish ever to forget number one.” 


Dr. Retp, the celebrated medical writer, was ~ 


dark line around the ole 
near the edge show 


LADIES careful of oe 
feet always wear EAS 
N G L | $ 4 LISH CHANNEL osaae 
CHAN NE here the channel ise 
No more ragged soles. Make your dealer get them for ye 


and buy none other. 
SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


GENTS WANTED for the CenTENNIAL Gazet- | for the million, changes instantly $1 to $100, or any other 
TEER of the United States, showing the gigantic re- | denomination desired, and numerous other equally won 
sults of the first One Hundred Years of the Greatest Re- | derful feats without detection. 3 : , 
public the world ever saw. Agents make $100 to $300 per | Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1. 
month. Send for tireular. ZIEGLER & McCURDY, Address WEBSTER NOVELTY CO., Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 28—4t P. O. Box 208, Dayton, U! a 
— - N. B.—A liberal discount to Agents and News Deal . 
A MONTH TO AGENTS | Sells at sight. 10,000 sold in 30 days. 23—It 
a ne 
to sell the IMPROVED “HOME | GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY !—To all who are 
$20 SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, | willing to engage in a first-class paying paced 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing | without capital. Inducements superior to one 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK | Offered to Ladies or Gents, — of 3 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, oaaees. = sy Goods La — pe » for cireal 
Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. et ee oe oe Pay4, New 
; » All; , » Alo. | to MILLER BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 4774, 3 
" York city. 28eowly 
Magic Photographs. 
_ WONDERFUL, CURIOUS, AMUSING. 
Twenty-five cents a package; 5 assofted packages, $1; 
1 dozen assorted packages, $2. Sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Address PUZZLE COM- 
PANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 24eow6t 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 











One bottle of Gould's Pin-Worm Syrup WF 
STtBBxL PENS. move all kinds of worm from a whole family. GEO. 
44 Sold by all dealers. ly GOODWIN « CO., iso: oa. P- 
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